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___ AUCTIONS 


A LLISON BOND, LTD., offer a wide range of 

Floor Coverings, Carpets, Rugs, Art Felts, 
Rubber and Cork. Planning, making and laying 
included if required. Write, phone or call for 
particulars and prices to: 21, Connaught Street, 
London, W.2. AMBassador 3131. 


SALE of Sporting Guns will be held at the 

Hanover Square Estate Room on Thursday, 
October 9. Entries are invited up to September 14. 
-Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND 
RUTL EY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 

ORRY & CORRY, 20, Lowndes Street, S.W.1. 

For valuations of chattels, antiques, objets 
d'art and real estate for Insurance, Probate, 
Mortgage and other purposes. Auctions arranged 
in town and country.—Further details may be 
obtained from CORRY & CORRY, SLOane 0436 
(3 lines). 








ay ee PERSONAL a 
OMING TO LONDON? Ex-R.A.F. officer will 
A plan your visit, book ‘hotels, theatres, escort 
dinner, dances. _Car available. —Box 762. 
URNISHED accommodation in West Highland 
House offered two friends or married couple 
in return cooking and estate secretarial help, 
with wage.—Box 911. 
OLIDAYS in Ireland, accommodation reserved. 
and all arrangements made.—AUNTS UN- 
LIMITED, 35b, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


EMI-INVALID, Essex, one delight is country- 
side, needs small saloon car. Will kindly 
disposed person sell one at 1940 prices, as cannot 
manage present high prices. References.—Box 
929 
W OULD any woman care to share small house 
and expenses in Herefordshire village with 
a view to starting a rural industry 
able.—Box 920. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AF ROPLANES. R. K. Dundas, Ltd., of the 
Airport, Portsmouth, and 4, St. James’s 
Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2848) are the 
leading dealers in aircraft at home and overseas 
and can be consulted by all intending owners 
and operators on all aeronautical matters. Dis- 
tributors of Britain’s cheapest and best light 
ae -rople ane—the Auster ‘‘Autocrat.”" 5 
LL types of woollen garments pads hand- 
knitted from customers’ own wool and pat- 
terns. Addressed reply envelopes.—Box 808. 
ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHY. All types of Pedi- 
gree Stock and Domestic Pets. Kennels, 
stable, farms, etc., visited. Domestic pets photo- 
graphed at their homes.—For particulars, apply: 
LYLE & CR ANE, Sway, Hants. Tel.: : Sway 388. 
A” you interested in evidence of survival 
ifter death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE, Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury Place. 
London, S.W.7. 
TTRACTIVE 
- free. 
Curtains.—J. 
Street, W.1. 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS BAND, from Grosvenor 
House, and B.B.C. Broadcasts, who plays 
for the Royal Caledonian, ‘‘Debutantes,’’ Hunts- 
men's and other Balls, open for Hunt, County 
Balls and other functions.—35, Oxford Gardens, 
Denham. ’Phone: Den. 2748. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET will be 
pleased to receive particulars of Cars of 
Individuality for disposal.—103, New Bond Street, 
W.1. Mayfair 835116. 
ARPETS CAN NOW BE DYED without removal 
by our unique process, This is additional to 
our well-established Cleaning and de-mothing 
service for Carpets and Upholstery and General 
Interior Cleaning. Estimates gladly given. Town 
or country.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 122. 
Southwark Street, S.E.1. WATerloo 7024, 
LOTHING WANTED. also for SALE or HIRE 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Pad. 3779 and 9808. 
cour IN ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. 
Ladies’ own materials from 15/-.—M. A. 
GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, Li ondon, W.1. 
REDGING. Lakes, Rivers, Ponds, etc. Trench 
excavation for water supply, land drainage, 
etc. Mole draining, land reclamation work with 
bulldozers, scrapers, etc.—Why not write for 
brochure to J. B. CARR, LTD. (established 20 
years), Tettenhall, Staffs. 
S.F. Deodor-X Sanitary 
* scientific solution for your sanitary problems 
regarding pail and chemical closets in your 
home, caravans, vachts, aircraft, etc. It definitely 
removes all smell and leaves the air free from any 
odour whatsoever. The receptacle is left free from 
scum, film, or corrosion. Prices carriage paid 
quart tin equivalent to 14 charges 7/6 or gallon 
25'-. Stocked by leading Ironmongers, Caravan 
Agents.—If any difficulty write DEODOR-X CO 
OF ENGLAND, LTD., Ellesmere Port, Cheshire. 
XCEPTIONAL PRICES PAID for Diamond, 
Gem-set, and Gold Jewellery; Old Gold; real, 
cultured and imitation Pearl Necklets; Cameos: 
Gold Cigarette Cases; modern and antique Silver. 
Offers and cash by return.—H. MILLER 
(LLANDRINDOD) LTD., ee C.L., 29, South 
Street, Worthing. (Bankers: Nat. Prov.). 
ARRIS TWEED, euz ranteed Hand-Woven 
Again available for Ladies’ Coats and Cos- 
tumes and Men's Sports Jackets and Overcoats. 
We have now resumed our exclusive made-to- 
measure service, and invite old (and new) custo- 
mers to send a postcard for copies of the new 
Style Books for men and women. The famous 
SARTOR tailors, until recently busy on officers’ 
uniforms, can now, again, devote their skill to 
finely made civilian clothes. Splendid new ranges 
of materials. Patterns now ready. Full pre-war 
service.—Write now for your copies of the Style 
Books and measurement form to Dept. B.1, 
SARTOR (Makers of ‘‘SARTEX” Regd. Rainwear), 
Sartor House, Derby Street, Manchester 8. 
IRE drive yourself. 1946-47 cars.—ROY 
GALWAY, LTD., 21, Farm Street, Berkeley 
Square, S.W.1. GROsvenor 4747 (4 lines). 


Garage avail- 





Furnishing Fabrics, coupon- 
Also choice selections of secondhand 
B. HEALY & CO., LTD., 10, Down 


Fluid is the new 
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Per line, Private 3/-; 


Trade 4/-; (Minimum 3 lines). 


Bor Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
‘AIR ISLE and Shetland Hand Knitwear. 
Jumpers, Shawls, Tweeds, etc. Garments also 
designed and made to measure.—ELIZABETH 

DUNCAN, 24, Holbein Place, Sloane Square, 

S.W.1. Sloane 0905. A Shetland Shop in London. 

LEAS ON DOGS cause over 80 per cent. of tape- 
worm infections, because fleas carry tapeworm 
cysts. Regular weekly dusting with PULVEX 
keeps your dog flea-free and guards against tape- 
worm infection. From chemists and dog shops— 

-, 16, 2/6 

ORDON Cars (London) Limited, the Singer 
Distributors can accept a limited number of 
orders for next quota allocation.—140/144, Golders 

Green Road, London, N.W.11. Speedwell 0011. 

OOPER. Motor Body Builders to H.M. the 
King. Orficially appointed Rolls-Royce 
retailers for nearly 40 years, welcome customers 
to call and inspect a large stock of carefully 
chosen low-mileage second-hand Rolls-Royce, 

Daimler and Bentley cars that they have in their 

showrooms, a se:ection of which is as follows :— 

1939—30 h.p. RAZOR EDGE Sports Saloon Wraith. 
Painted black; trimmed in grey leather through- 
out. 

19343—40'50 Rolls-Royce Phantom II Touring 
Limousine, with boot. Painted pastel blue with 
dove-grey leather upholstery throughout. 

1937—40 50 ROLLS-ROYCE Phantom III Touring 
Limousine. Finished in black with beige cloth 
interior. Beige leather to front seat. 

1938—25'30 ROLLS-ROYCE Limousine. Finished 
in black: beige West of England cloth to interior. 
Black leather to front seat; facing forward 
occasional seats. 

1937—41, litre SPORTS Open Touring Bentley. 
Painted black; grey upholstery. 

1939—18 h.p. DAIMLER Saloon. Painted black 
with brown leather throughout. 

HOOPER AND CO. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., Britain's 

leading Motor Body Builders, will be pleased to 

show you at any time by appointment, their 
products on Rolls-Royce, Daimler and Bentley 

Chassis.—HOOPER AND CO. (Coachbuilders), 

LTD., 54, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. Tel.: Regent 

3242 242 (3 lines). 


ATY & HEL ENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers: 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—l2a, Lowndes 

Street, Knightsbridge, S. W.1. Sloane 2015. 
M*PPis & WEBB are buyers of high-class 
Jewellery and Silver. Also Gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 172, Regent Street, W.1; 2, Queen 

Victoria Street, E.C.4 
HAYES & SOD s,  LTD., of 106, Hatton 
* Garden, London, E.C.1, are prepared to 
purchase single articles of Fine Jewellery, Rings, 
Brooches, etc., ranging from £500 to £10,000. 
Valuations by Fellow Gemmological Association. 
‘Phone: HOLborn 8177. 

ODERN Drive Surfacing and Tennis Court 
Construction by ‘‘Sussex Pavior’’ Contract- 

ing Company, Inwood Crescent, Brighton. 
ETER SAUNDERS” hand-woven tweeds and 
Homespuns in fascinating and exclusive 
designs in individual lengths which are not 
repeated.—Write for patterns to ‘‘PETER SAUN- 
DERS,”’ Deeside Hand Loom Weavers, . Aberdeen. 
JVENNIS. 

















Wnen buying new equipment re- 

member JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give 
satisfaction. Handmade by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES AND SON, LTD.. Makers of fine Sports 
and Games Equipment since 1795. Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


HE LONDON AND “HOME COUNTIES “CON- 
STRUCTION COMPANY, of Sussex Road, 
Southall, Middlesex. are now in a position to 
undertake building or decorating work of any 
description, and therefore welcome your inquiries. 
OOD Labels, Stakes, Seed Boxes, Raffia, Twine 
and all Garden Sundries. Send stamp for 
List.—J. T. LOWE, LTD., Longham, Dorset. 


LIVESTOCK 
ACHSHUNDS, both coats; Corgis and Boxers. 
—MRS. RAYMOND DOWNING, Sandycroft, 
Stoke Road, Wyke-Regis, Weymouth. Tel.: : 1554. 


OR sale, lovely Siamese Kittens, excellent 
pedigree, males 6 gns., females 4 gns.—MRS. 
BRUMMITT, 30 Bloxham Road, Banbury. 


ENNETH BEESTON, Burley Farm, Allestree, 
near Derby. ‘Phone 57611 (2 lines). Station: 
Derby 2 miles. Thoroughbreds, quality Hunters, 
Hacks and Pories. Also Ayrshire and Friesian 
commercial Dairy Cattle and Calves. Reasonable 
trial allowed. 
ABRADORS. Registered pedigree, famous 
strain. Choice of eight puppies, born May 14. 
From 12 gns.—R. HOW, Steyning, Sussex (3157). 
ARROT FOOD, 6 pints 20,-. Budgerigar Seed. 
4 pints 20-. Canary Mixture, 4 pints 20/-. 
All post free. Peat, granulated, 17/6 cwt. (approx.), 
carriage paid. Crushed Oyster Shell, 1 cwt., 25/-: 
56 lbs., 15-, carriage paid. Hop Manure, 20 - cwt., 
carriage paid.—ROTUNDA FOODS, South Street, 
Dorking, Surrey. 


ALE, Black Lab. Bitch: ped.; born, Feb. 1944; 
house and car trained; tender mouth; no 
chase; perfect worker; 30 gns. Also Black Lab. 
Dog.; ped. 16 months; faultless worker; 30 gns.— 
DANDO, Benula L odge, .G lencannich. By Beauly. 


IAMESE KITTENS by Smokey Blue, from 

Princess Immada; strong and healthy; males 
5 gns.; to good cat-loving homes only.—PENNY, 
Duddenhoe End, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


ELLOW LABRADOR PUPS; born, May 10; 

field trial winning strain Sire and Dam;_dogs, 
12 gns.; Bitches, 10 gns.—WELSTEAD, East 
Chaldon, Dorchester. 


GARDENING 
CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIVATOR saves 
labour in the kitchen garden, £131, carriage 
paid, 4-stroke engine. Good delivery.—Head 
offices: C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, 
Baker Street, N.W.1. Welbeck 2511. 








aS HOTELS AND GUESTS 
RDNAGASHEL HOUSE, BANTRY, CO. CORK, 
EIRE. Winter in the warmest corner of 
Ireland. Good snipe and woodcock shooting. 
First-class food, good cellar, blazing wood fires, 
and every comfort. Inclusive terms 7 to 8% gns. 
Write for brochure. 
OURNEMOUTH. THE WHITE HERMITAGE 
HOTEL. This fine Hotel in premier position 
in Bournemouth now re-opened. Well furnished 
and newly decorated. Central heating and run- 
ning water. Excellent service and cuisine. 
Lift to all floors. Moderate terms.—Resident 
Managers: CAPT. AND MRS. PREST' 
HELTENHAM. Small Private Hotel, every 
comfort, liberal catering with personal super- 
vision.—_ELTHAM LAWN, Lansdown Road. 


Phone 3248. ee 
ST. MAWES 











(NORNISH RIVIERA. HOTEL. 
R.A.C., A.A., St. Mawes, Cornwall. This 
unpretentious, but cosy Hotel on the sea-front, 
provides ideal accommodation for visitors to the 
warmest and most sheltered spot in England. 
Fully licensed, comfortable beds and the best 
English cooking. Special arrangements are 
being made for the warmth and comfort of visitors 
during the winter months. Reduced terms for 
visits of long duration.—Under the personal 
saper.ision of the Proprietors, from whom full 
particulars may be obtained. Tel.: St. Mawes, 266. 
BOR TOWERS HOTEL, Goodrington Sands. 
Paignton, South Devon. Vacancies 
September. Facing sea and sun. Good golfing, 
fishing, table tennis, bathing from hotel. Excel- 
lent cuisine, en pension from 1 guinea per day. 
winter terms 5 guine?s per week. Telephone 
Paignton 515211. 
XPLORE the New Forest on horseback. Riding 
guests welcomed at *‘SUNDOWN,"’ Morant 
Road, Ringwood. Tel.: Ringwood 627. 
ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, Stoke Gabriel, S. 
Devon. Beautifuily situated facing south on 
River Dart, 3 miles from Paignton and Totnes. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Licensed for guests, ideal for 
winter residence. H. and c. in bedrooms and cen- 
tral heating. Under personal direction of the 
proprietress. Phone 200. 
ARBE1 HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 
LAND. Wonderful scenery. Excellent grilse. 
seatrout, browntrout and sea fishing. Bathing. 
Electric light. Under new management.—Tel. 
No. 201 Kinlochbervie.—Proprietors R. & L. M. 
NEILSON. 
ORTH WALES. Plas Nant-y-Glyn, Nerquis. 
near Mold, Flintshire. A comfortable Guest 
House 12 miles from Chester. Pleasantly situ- 
ated, 600 ft. up, spacious grounds, 2 golf courses 
within easy distance, rough shooting. Excellent 
country fare and own produce. Electric light and 
central heating. Tel.: Pontybodkin 27. 
OUTH CORNWALL. Pendower Hotel, Ruen 
High Lanes, near Truro, for quiet holidays. 
Large garden, path to private beach and bathing 
pool in Gerrans Bay. A comfortable, well- 
appointed hotel, where the cooking is excellent. 
KEGNESS. Warwick Hotel, North Parade. 
Modern, facing sea, bowling greens, gardens. 
Open all year.—Tariff, apply MR. TARNES. 
ESTGATE-ON-SEA. WESTCLIFF HOTEL. 
A luxurious and distinguished yet homely 
Hotel, where all the year round you can meet and 
make friends in spacious lounges, ballroom, cock 
tail and saloon bars. Excellent cuisine, choice 
wines, and good service, entirely under the pro 
prietor’s supervision. For terms write or phone 
Westgate 313/4. 
INTER IN BOURNEMOUTH. For £110 (4 gens. 
weekly) you can spend next winter, October 
to March, in one of Bournemouth’s largest and 
most comfortable hotels. Central heating. Ges 
fires in every bedroom. Food and service a speci 
ality. Write for brochure ‘‘L.’’ Book early. 
CHATFIELD HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
TINTER WARMLY IN BRITAIN. Seaview 
Hotel, Eastbourne, on the sunny Sussex 
Coast have solved the problem. Write for folder 
“‘Winter Wisely.’ 
































FOR SALE 
REECH-LOADING Shot Gun, double barrelled 
barrel 29 ins., bore 12. 1', oz. shot. Very good 
condition in leather case with accessories. Open 
to offers, 43 Felbridge Avenue, Stanmore. 
EALS luxury, pre-war, limed Oak 
Bedroom Suite for sale. As new. Finest 
workmanship and design.—MORRIS, 4, Lamb- 
down, Perham Down, Andover. Tidworth 3179 
OLLAND ROYAL, 26 in. H.E., in perfect con 
dition, in beautiful leather case. Pull-on 
cover. Absolutely as new. Slight cast off. £175.— 
RUSSELL STAFFORD, 13 Elm Park Road, S.W.3. 
Flaxman 0771. ae 
OLLAND ROYAL D.B. 12 bore Hammerless 
Ejector, £110. Serviced and stored by makers. 
-Write, OWNER, Catsfield Manor, Battle, Sussex. 
OTOR MOWER. 24 in. J.P. Very late model. 
Perfect.—10, Kingsmere Road. Wimbledon 
Common, London, S.W.19. 
O COUPONS. Non-Utility thick Beaver Lamb 
Fur Coat. Perfect condition. Stock size. 
Nearest offer £40. Approval.—Box 924. 


1125 in. Guns. First quality. 





7-piece 





yATR Churchill 25 in. Guns. Gold 

mounted, with Purdy cocking. Single trigger 
hammerless ejector. Both barrels bored modified 
choke for driven birds. 250 gns. Rifle. double 
barrelled 450/400 hammerless ejector, with de 
tachable side locks. Finest quality in case, by 
Westley Richards. Licensed for import into 
India. In new condition. 80 gns.—MORTON, 
Cornford Farm, Pembury, Kent. 

INK Hunting Coat, Melton cloth; worn twice; 

as new; height 5ft. 10'. in., chest 38 in.—Box 


ET of Bobby Jones Matched Irons, Nos. 2 to 9. 

Special steel-shafted driver and brassie to 
match, in new condition, in waterproof hooded 
bag. 20 gns.—MORTON, Cornfold Farm, Pembury. 
Kent. 

EVERAL Pre-war Evening Dress Shirts for 

sale. Stiff front, good condition. Size 14 and 
14%. £1 1s. each. Collars and ties for above, 4/- 
each. Small perfect Silver Fox Cape, elbow 
length, 35 guineas. All no coupons.—Box 925. 





FOR SALE 
'ARPAULINS, new super,gquality green duck 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/18/-; 15 ft. x 12 ft., 
£6/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £7/16/-. Brass eyeletted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose when order 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD., Dept. 3, 14, Brewery 
Road, London, N.7. 
White Satin Evening Sandals, high heels, 
never worn, £6. Black Snake-skin laced 
shoes, medium heels, hardly worn, £5. Size smal! 
7’s. No coupons.—Box 921 
OUTH’S Navy Overcoat, by Bernard Weather 
ill, hardly worn, excellent quality, fit boy16-17 
£15.—CLARKE, ‘“‘Pyrlands,.’’ Beaconsfield, Bucks 


WANTED — 


OOKS. Libraries and Collections wanted 
best prices paid. Please offer colour plats 
books. Speed’s Atlas.——-FRANCIS EDWARDS 
LTD. (founded 1855), 83, Marylebone High Street 
London, W.1. 
INE JEWELLERY of all types wanted for cash 
“ —HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234 
ENERATING PLANT. Lister Diesel Automa 
tic 110 or 220 volts, 4-6 kw., complete wit! 
batteries.—WILLIAM RATHBONE, North Wa! 
tham Farm, Basingstoke, Hants. 
“ADY’S STOCKINGS, hand knitted, size 10.- 
MRS. DICKSON, Fife Arms, Banff. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
XPERIENCED Secretary Receptionist ~ seek 
position with private family or country club 
live in.—Box 944, 
ENTLEMAN, 54, requires Managerial Positior 
in intensive market gardening on a commer 
cial basis. Recent practical experience with 
Dutch lights, cloches, glasshouses and outdoor 
vegetables. Accommodation essential. Would 
consider renting 3 to 10 acres of land including a 
walled-in kitchen garden in Home Counties.- 
Box 910. 
ECHANICAL ENGINEER at present on leave 
from abroad seeks responsible situation in 
the country, an estate or in country hotel. Ex- 
perienced in office duties, administrative expert- 
ence, able to drive cars. Very interested in 
country life and sports. New Forest area pre 
ferred.—Box 909. 
OBLEMAN wishes most thoroughly to recom- 
mend Secretary-Comptroller. 14 ‘years 
present situation. Leaving at own request. M.A. 
Oxford. Good linguist. Widely travelled. Barris- 
ter-at-Law. Keen shot. First-class botanist and 
horticulturist. Experienced tutor (has tutored 
three of advertiser’s brothers). Highest integrity. 



































Can be given full charge of accounts and the 

running of a large household, etc. Advertiser wil! 

gladly give full particulars and personal recom- 

mendation to any genuine inquirer.—Apply Box 
3. 





REPTONIAN ex-Army Officer, seeks employ 

ment; wide experience estate agency and al! 
forms of equitation. Do anything. Go anywhere. 
—Box 906. 


ESIDENT AGENT, free, 50, married, no family. 
hard-working, reliable, thoroughly experi 
enced all branches estate work, good practical 
farmer, expert accountant. Highly recommended 
—Box 758. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
TTRACTIVE modernised cottage available to 
two friends or similar willing to undertake 
housework and cooking in small house near 
Northampton. Two in family; schoolboy in 
holidays. Every consideration. Write, stating 
salary required.— —Box 907. 
ENTLEWOMAN or young well- educated Gir! 
wanted to help mother look after little gir! 
two years old and baby expected October. Mus" 
be genuinely fond of children. Live as family 
in modern house, near Haslemere, Surrey.—Write 
Box 905. — 
ITLEWOMAN or Girl just finished domesti« 
science course, wanted to cook and do light 
housework in warm modern labour-saving house 
near Haslemere, Surrey. Live as family, good 
salary and every consideration given.—Write 
Box 904. — 











~ to 
run small, delightful country house in 
Sussex. Wife must be first-class cook, husband t« 
wait at table and valet, etc. Four in family, help 
given, own comfortable quarters, with lounge. 
bathroom, etc. 10 mins. from bus and train. 
Highest references essential. Happy home for 
right couple.—Write, stating age, salary anc 
experience, to ‘‘N.T.,’’ c/o DIXONS, 43, Gt. Mar! 
borough Street, London, W.1. 
WANTED. experienced Horse Master to take 
complete charge of stable of 24 horses 
Thorough knowledge necessary of driving, feed 
ing, shoeing and first aid. Salary £400 per annum 
—Avvlv. with references, to Box 908. 


EDUCATIONAL ae 

AVE YOU ‘‘A LITERARY BENT’’? Develor 

it profitably through personal tuition at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the onl; 
school under the patronage of leading newspape 
proprietors. Training in Journalism, Shor! 
Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays 
English Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by corres- 
pondence.—Write for free advice and book to 
Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square 
London, W.C.1, Mus. 4574. 


PAPPL sEWICK < PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS (Boarding), ASCOT, BERKS. A first 
class education to prepare boys of 5 to 14 years of 
age for the Public Schools and Royal Nava! 
College. Highly qualified staff of masters, al! 
holding university degrees and Froebel trained 
mistresses for the lower school, will ensure boys 
are given every opportunity to obtain scholarships 
and pass examinations. Prospectus and full 
particulars from The Principal, Papplewick 
Prevaratory School, Ascot, Berks. 


““COUNTRY LIFE”? COPIES 
For Sale ; 


5 COPIES 1946, 52 copies. “1945, 46 copies 1944, 
3 copies 1943; all in excellent condition.— 
Offers Lo 36, Dalkeith Grove, Stanmore, Middlesex. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 514 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


BY DIRECTION OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH GAEKWAR OF BARODA 


SUSSEX—SURREY BORDERS 


720 feet up on the southern slope of Blackdown and commanding a wonderful view over the surrounding country 


* ALDWORTH,’’ NEAR HASLEMERE 


FORMERLY THE HOME OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 
The residence, a notable example of architecture of its period, is built of local sandstone with pinnacled gables, 
mullioned windows and arched fireplaces. 
Hall, 5 reception rooms, nine principal and 4 servants’ bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, convenient domestic offices 
Electric light. Central heating. Private water supply. 
Beautiful terraced grounds. Garage block with two flats. Gardener’s cottage 
Interesting farmhouse of Charles II period with buildings and farm land. Five other cottages. 
70 acres of picturesque woodland with walks laid out by the Poet. 
ABOUT 141 ACRES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 








PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 








Solicitors : Messrs. HORNE & BIRKETT, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 
Auctioneers : Messrs. CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere, Surrey, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





A BEAUTIFUL OLD HOUSE 
OF QUEEN ANNE CHARACTER 


Occupying a secluded position in beautiful grounds. 
Two miles Kent coast. Close to three championship golf courses. 





Built of brick with tiled roof. Fitted with modern improvements. 
Four reception rooms, 10 best bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, day and night 
nurseries, 6 staff rooms and complete offices. Central heating. Main 
water, electricity and gas. Garage for 5. Stabling. 
Three cottages and fine old Tudor cottage converted into games 
room. Squash racquets court. Swimming pool. 
Exceptionally beautiful grounds, fruit gardens, grass and woodland. 


ABOUT 53 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents : Messrs. CHARLES J. ELGAR, Bank Chambers, Wingham, 
Canterbury, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,176) 





WEST SOMERSET 
UNDER 1 MILE OF TROUT FISHING 
10 miles from Minehead. 8 miles from Dunster. 
HOE FARM, WHEDDON CROSS 


«¢ 





* caall 


An exceptionally attractive Residential Farm of 172 acres 
(a further 34 acres are rented). 
It is in a beautiful part of the country and the house enjoys views 
over wooded valleys. It has great charm and character and contains 
4 reception rooms, 9 principal bedrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms all with 
hot and cold water, dressing room, 4 bathrooms. 
Excellent range of attested buildings occupied by pedigree 
T.T. Guernseys. 
Three excellent flats with bathrooms and electric light and water. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Full particulars from Messrs. JAMES PHILLIPS & SONS, Town 
Mills, Minehead, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,743 





Adjoining a village and close to 
bus route. 


A delightful old-fashioned 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


Built of brick with tiled roof 
and in good order throughout. 
Secluded position facing south 
and approached by long drive. 
Four reception rooms, 9 principal 
and 4 servants’ bedrooms, day and 
night nurseries, 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. 
Main water and electricity. 





Sole Agents 


27 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 





: Messrs. KNIGHT, 


Ample Garages. 


Four good brick and _ tiled 
Cottages. 


Charming gardens and_= grounds 

nicely timbered and well main- 

tained. Fine old walled garden 
Grass and arable land. 


ABOUT 27 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


With Vacant Possession. 





ASHDOWN FOREST DISTRICT 


In beautiful unspoilt country 
between Tunbridge Wells and 
East Grinstead 


‘““WINDLESHAW,”’ 
WYTHYHAM 


An attractive Country House 
occupying a retired situation 
facing S.E. with lovely views. 


Approached by a drive it contains : 

Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 

garden room, 9 bed and dressing 

rooms, day and night nurseries, 
3 bathrooms. 





Electric light. Main water. Central 
heating. 

Two cottages. Double garage. 

Gardens and grounds with partly 

walled kitchen garden and three 
paddocks. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction at Ton- 

bridge on Friday, September 26, 

as a whole or in two Lots (unless 
sold privately). 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


Auctioneers : Messrs. BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, Tunbridge Wells, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


relegrams: 
‘Galleries, Wesdo, London."’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1  mavrare 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, 


CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





By Auction in September, unless previously sold privately. 
WEST SUFFOLK 


Situate in the best residential district near Bury St. Edmunds. 


The small well-timbered 
Residential —_ Sporting 
Estate of 
LITTLE ‘MAUGH 
with its Queen Anne 
Residence of exceptional 
charm set amidst a pleas- 
antly timbered park, farm 
and woodlands. It contains 
hall, 3 reception, 11 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, self-contained  ser- 
vants’ quarters. Main elec- 
tricity. Central heating. 
Easily maintained gardens 
and park-like grounds. 
Four modern cottages. 
In all some 181 ACRES 


Illustrated particulars (2 -) from the Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS 

AND STAFF, Newmarket (Tel. 2229), or H. C. WOLTON, F.A.i., Bury St. 

Edmunds (Tel. 366); or Solicitors: Messrs. CLIFFORD-TURNER & CO., 
1, Queen Victoria Street, London. 





By ation of P. Collins, Esq., who is leaving the district. 
"I NICEST SMALL HOUSE IN NORTH WALES, KNOWN AS 


“ COSTWOLD,”’ BRACKLEY AVENUE, 
COLWYN BAY 


A most delightful luxury home, easily run, and e mepalelin ‘ly decorated. 
Situated in a quiet residential : 
avenue, in Colwyn Bay, 
within a few minutes’ walk 
of the main shopping centre 

and the sea. 
Lounge hall, dining room, 
drawing room, sun room, iiLoun 
maid’s sitting room, 4 prin- : OETEEEEEEEAE 
cipal bedrooms, 2 bath- arts | 
rooms, nursery, maid’s bed- U | 
room, and bathroom, study, 
and games room. All main 
services. Central heating. 
Garages and outbuildings. 
Gardens of  exce ptional 

charm and beauty. 


In all about 2 ACRES 
Freehold. Vacant Possession. 
For Sale by Auction September 25, 1947. 
Illustrated particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. BROWNS, OF 
CHESTER, LTD., 34-40, Eastgate Row, Chester, or JACKSON-STOPS AND 
STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester. Tel. 1348. 





AUCTION WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
WEST SUSSEX-HAMPSHIRE 
BORDERS 


250 ft. above sea level in one of the most attractive villages in 
the county. 
The very charming small Residence 
THE FARNDENS, COMPTON, nr. CHICHESTER 
Chichester 94 miles. Petersfield 7 74 miles. 
Sitting hall, lounge, dining room, dcemestie offices with 
maid’s room, bathroom, 4 bedrooms. Telephone. 


Water from estate main. Main electricity. Cesspool Three reception rooms, 


drainage. rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Pleasant gardens. Garage and store sheds. 
About '. ACRE 


Solicitors: Me_srs. WANNOP & FALCONER, North 
Pallant, Chichester. 





AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 23, 1947 
THAMESFIELD, SHEPPERTON, tenis SS re - rales 
Sy the sea, with gardens having direct access to the beach, 
MIDDLESEX and within easu reach of Chichester Harbour. 
17 miles from Waterloo. 
A WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 
in secluded dignity in its own grounds. 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 staff 
Main services. Cottage. 
Lovely matured garden and paddock 


In all about 73, 


AUCTION, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1947 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


The attractive and well maintained modern Residence 
SEASTORM, WEST STRAND, WEST WITTERING 
Chichester 3 miles. 

Lounge, sun lounge, dining room, 6 bedrooms, sun balcony, 
cloakroom, bathroom, kitchen, ete. Telephone. Main 
water and electricity. 

Modern drainage. 

Pleasant formal gardens with private way to the beach. 
Good garage. 

VACANT POSSESSION. 

ACRES Solicitors: Messrs. WANNOP & FALCONER, North 

Pallant, Chichester. 





Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8 Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South 
3443). 


South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443). 


Hanover Street, London, W.1. 


Street, Chichester (Tel. 





AUCTION WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
By ontes of the Trustees of Mrs. V. M. M. Nickisson, deceased, and Major J. D. 


Nickisson, deceased. 


HINTON PARVA, NEAR SWINDON, WILTSHIRE 


at the foot of the Wiltshire Downs, sbout 400 ft. above sea level. 


ELIZABETHAN 
PERIOD RESIDENCE 


? 4 


Three reception, 8 principal 

bed and dressing rooms, 

4 secondary bedrooms, 2 

bath and domestic offices. 
Two cottages. 


Fifteen loose boxes. Two 

stalls. Garage. Granary. 

Main electric light) and 
water. 


Gardens, paddock, and 
woodland. 


In all about 37 ACRES 


Solicitors: Messrs. KINNEIR &CO., 6, High Street, Swindon, Wilts. (Tel. 2011). 

Particulars of the Auctioneers: JACKSON- STOPS, The Old Council Cham- 

bers, Cirencester (Tel. 3345), and LOVEDAY & LOVEDAY, 16, High Street, 
Swindon (Tel. 2876). 





AUCTION TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 
By direction of Sir Francis F. M. Cook, Bart., his Trustees, and Cothay Estates, Ltd. 


WEST SOMERSET 


Wellington 4 miles. Taunton 11 miles. 
The exceptional and historic Freehold Manor House, Agricultural and Sporting Estate 
COTHAY MANOR, GREENHAM, NEAR WELLINGTON 
In unspoilt country, perfect 
15th-century Manor, with 
wonderful features inchid- 
ing panelling and = 15th- 
century frescoes. 
Containing great hall, 6 
reception, 9 bed and dress- 
ing, oratory, 5 bathrooms, 
nursery suite, domestic 
offices, servants’ flat. Main 
electricity. Garages, out- 
buildings, 3 cottages, chauf- 
feur’s flat. Gardens, swim- 
ming pool, trout fishing. 
Two valuable Mixed Farms 
(as separate Lots). 
430 ACRES 
Vacant Possession. : 
Particulars, price 2/6, from the Auctioneers. 
Solicitors: Messrs. WILLIAM CHARLES CROCKER, 42, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3 (for Sir Francis and his Trustees); Messrs. FISHER, DOWSON 
AND WASBROUGH, 7, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 (for Cothay Estates, Ltd. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 











Grosvenor 3121 


(3 lines) WINKWORTH & CO. 


48. CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





SURREY HILLS 


London 25 miles by road, 45 minutes by rail. Close market town. 


A WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE TUDOR 
STYLE 
ALL MAIN 
SERVICES. 
Beautiful panelling. 
Polished oak floors 
throughout. Vitreous 
tiled bathrooms. Lodge. 


Garages, Stabling. 


Two flats each with 
bath. Nine bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 ex- 
cellent bathrooms, 4 fine 
reception rooms, white 
tiled offices. 
Inexpensive gardens and grounds including kitchen garden, woodlands, ete., in all 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. PRICE £14,000 


Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





BUCKS. BEECHWOODS 


40 minutes by express rail. Delightful south view. Over 400 ft. above sea. 
A picturesque and expensively fitted reproduction of 


AN EARLY ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE 


containing every up-to- 
date requirement. Eight 
best bed, nursery wing, 
staff rooms and 6 bath- 
rooms, hall and 3 recep- 
tion rooms. 
CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
FITTED BASINS. 
Garage and cottage. 
Squash and hard tennis 
courts. Ample kitchen 
garden and well-known 
terraced grounds, farm 
and wood land, in all 
OVER 35 ACRES. PRICE £25,000 
(or with a quantity of the valuable contents, if desired). 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: WINKWORTH «& CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair 
London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ABOUT 23 MILES WEST = LONDON 


In rural country. About 1} miles from Station. (London 35 minutes.) 

A charming small Queen 

Anne House, built of 

brick, with tiled roof, 
facing south. 


Lounge hall, 3) reception 


rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Kitchen with Aga 
cooker. Main electricity 
and water. Central heat- 
ing. Garage for 2 
Gardens shaded by well 
grown trees, large kitchen 





garden and paddock, 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (17,547) 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


One mile from Station. 
Well-appointed Country 
House, recently modern- 
ised and redecorated 
and in excellent order. 
Facing south with beau- 

tiful views. 


28 miles from London 


4 reception, 10° bed. and 
dressing rooms, 4. bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 


All main services. Garage. 
Chauffeur’s flat. Gardener's 
cottage. Wooded grounds 
withkitchen garden, orchard 
and paddock, 
ABOUT 10'. ACRES 
PRICE £10,000 
Vacant Possession 


purchased, 








BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


400 feet up in the Chalfonts. 


THE HILL HOUSE, 
- Chalfont St. Peter 


An exquisite Queen Anne House standing in lovely walled 


London 21 miles. 


gardens. Hall, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms (4 with basins, 
h. & ¢.), 3 bathrooms. Modern offices with Aga. 
Companies electric light, power, gas and water. Modern 
drainage. Partial central heating. 
Garages. Two cottages. Paddock. 
IN ALL 414 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION (except one cottage) 
For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless sold privately) 


HARGROVE « CO., 
Caxton Street, 5.W “ 


Solicitors: Messrs. , Iddesleigh House, 


HETHRINGTON & SECRETT, 
KNIGHT, 


19, 


Station Parade, 
FRANK & RUTLEY. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. 


and Messrs, 





Ge 


(Particulars 1/-.) 


By direction of Major M. A. L. Cripps. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


2 miles Ashby de la Zouch. 15 miles Leicester. 


The attractive Georgian residence 
ALTON HOUSE, RAVENSTONE 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 


bathroom and compact offices. 


Main water 
Walled rose 


supply. Garage, stable and outbuilding- 


garden. Pleasure 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For Sale by Auction at an early date 
unless previously sold). 
Messrs. 


Solicitors: NUTT 


& OLIVER, Salisbury square 

House, Salisbury Square, E.C.4. 
wise ites aici Auctioneers: Messrs. ORCHARD AND JOYCE, The Elms. 
trards Cross, Bucks, Upper Church Street, Ashby de la Zouch and Messr- 


KNIGHT, 





FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1 -. 





Mayfeir 3771 





If required 31 acres adjoining can be with beautiful lake of 6 acres 
Bungalow and small farmery. 

sole Agents: Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, Heathfield and at Hawkhurst. and 

Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (37.342 


6 bedroom-=" 


grounds and kitchen garden. 








(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 yy SO 
R t 0293/3377 ‘ relegrams: 
tiation 4441 N IC HOLAS “‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 


Established 1882 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICC ADILLY W | 


“Nicholas, Reading’’ 


1. STATION ROAD. READING 





by direction of Capt. A. St. J. MacCall. 
CREEKSEA PLACE 
BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH, ESSEX 


THIS LOVELY OLD 16th-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


in a secluded position just outside quaint little town of 


In a lovely spot in the 
“ 


A PICTURESQUE 
containing 2 reception 
kitchen with “Aga.” M 
Splendid range of outbui 


with choice rare 


Alpine, 
shrubs, bushes, etc. 


By direction of E. D. Doncaster, Esq. 
New Forest. 
YWAYS,’’ BURLEY 


rooms, 3 


exceptional beauty containing the unique mountain garden 


In all about 1!» 
at Ringwood on September 24 unless sold privately. 


By direction of John Dugdale, Esq., M.P. 


BERKS 


On the outskirts of the old-world town of 


To 


Alpine growers. 

Abingdon. 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE Abingdon 
bedrooms, bathroom, 
ain services. Central heating. 
Idings standing in @ garden of 


That delightful Residential Property known as 
THE ABBEY, ABINGDON 


A comfortable residence mainly Georgian in character. 
situate adjacent to the ruins of the old Abbey, and con- 
taining 10 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
5 servants’ bedrooms, fine hall and 3 reception rooms. 


Asiatic, and European plants, 


ACRES. For Auction 





Burnham—the yachtsman’s paradise. Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, | Excellent offices. Co.'s gas, electric light, and water. 
Piccadilly, W.1, and Reading. Main drainage. 
Thirteen bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall and A irate ae Te Stabling. Garages. Picturesque cottage. 
5 or 6 reception rooms, excellent offices. Several panelled | #Y direction of Mrs. P. J. Story. } Also the Mill House. 
rooms. Oak newel staircase. BETWEEN CREDITON AND | Lovely gardens with long frontage to the river, the whole 
Stabling. Garage. Lodge. CHULMLEIGH, MID-DEVON containing about 3°, ACRES 


Lovely gardens with lake and bridge and well-timbered 





“THE GRANGE,” LAPFORD 
A small but dignified Residence with 6-7 bedrooms, 
3 baths, hall and 3 reception rooms, excellent offices with 


Which Messrs. NICHOLAS, London and Reading, 
will (unless disposed of privately beforehand) sell by 














“ ” , A . ‘ : Fi Auction at the Masonic Hall, Greyfriars Road, 
Aga. Electric light. Central heating. Main water. - ’ 
parkland ABOUT 30 ACRES IN ALL Capital modern cottage and a thatched cottage. Delightful Reading, on Tuesday, a 30, 1947, at 3 p.m. 
gardens and paddock. 33%, ACRES IN ALL. For Sale win ald 
For Sale by Auction at an early date. at Exeter on September 26 unless sold privately. Solicitors: Messrs. SOUTHERN, RITCHIE & SOUTHERN. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHEL- Martins Bank Chambers, Burnley, Lancs. _ 
Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, wit meee Court Yard, MORE, 82, Queen Street, Exeter, and Messrs. NICHOLAS, | Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, W. 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Piccadilly, W.1, and Station Road, Reading, Berks. 
OXFORD JAM ES S I Y LES & WHI : LOCK CHIPPING 
4637/8 NORTON 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 


39 





Fresh in the Market. 
HUNTING WITH THE HEYTHROP 
Banbury 12 miles, Oxford 20 miles. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING MODERNISED STONE-BUILT 
17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Lounge 
electric 
Cottage. 


hall, 3 reception rooms, 
light and power. Ample 
Charming pleasure 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

water supply. Telephone. Garage and stabling. 

gardens, productive kitchen gardens and paddock, 

In all about 7 ACRES. For Sale Freehold, with Vacant Possession. 
Recommended by the Sole Agents, as above (Oxford). 


large playroom. Main 





BERKSHIRE 


Oxford 5 miles. 
CHARMING EARLY GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 


Two reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 


3 bathrooms. 
water supply. Telephone. 


Garages and stabling. Cottage. 
paddock. 


Main electricity and 
Gardens, orchard and 


About 14 ACRES. For Sale Freehold, with Vacant Possession. 
Apply the Agents, as above (Oxford). 


In the Vale of the White Horse. 


HUNTING WITH THE OLD BERKS 


Faringdon 5 miles, Swindon 8 miles. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED 18th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE 


Three sitting rooms, 
supply. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 
Central heating. Garage. Stabling for 4. 

kitehen gardens, hard tennis court, 
In all about 3', 


attics. Electric light, 
Gardener's cottage. 
and paddock,. 
ACRES. For Sale Freehold, with Vacant Possession. 
Apply the 


Flower and 


Agents, as above (Oxford). 





OXFORDSHIRE 


Between Oxford and Banbury. 
SMALL VILLAGE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Three sitting rooms, 
water supply. 


4 bedrooms, 
Telephone. 


light. 
Garden room. 


Main electric 
and stabling. 


bathroom, 2 attics. 
Central heating. Garage 


About 1 ACRE. Price Freehold £4,500. Vacant Possession. 





Apply the Agents, as above (Oxford). 


good water 


Ample 
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Regent 8222 ( 


15 lines 


Telegrams: 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


“Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 








UNIQUE SITUATION IN GLORIOUS COUNTRY YET WITHIN TEN MINUTES OF MAIN LINE STATION 


“THE DROVEWAY,” HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


This choice modern Residence 


in exceptional order throughout. 


Principal rooms enjoying south aspect. 


Spacious 


rooms, loggia, 5 principal bedrooms with 


fitted 


2 well-equipped bathrooms, 3 staff bed- 
third 


rooms 


offices with maids’ sitting room. 


and 


basins 


Detached playroom. 


Recommended by the Joint Agents: SCOTT PITCHER, F.A.1., Haywards Heath, and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, : 


‘wo garages, 


3 delightful reception 


and built-in cupboards, 


bathroom, excellent 





Electric tubular heating and power points. 
Co.’s electric light, gas and water. 


LOVELY PLEASURE GARDENS 
and grounds with rock and rose gardens, 
orchards, bracken and woodland clearing, 
also a lovely wild dell with a series of 
ponds and specimen shrubs, the whole 

extending to about 


12, ACRES 


and forming the 


BUSINESS MAN’S IDEAL HOME 


Price Freehold on application. 


St. James's, SW. (C.53,251) 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


20 miles from London, between Ware and Bishop's Stortford. 


FREEHOLD 


RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND 


AGRICULTURAL 


ESTATE 


“ BONNINGTONS,” STANSTEAD ABBOTS 





cottages, 


grounds of 6 acres offered 


Lovely Queen Anne 
Mansion 
with 5 reception rooms 
14 bedrooms, ete., 2 modern 
gardens and 


at an Upset Price of 
’ 
fishing lake. 


Boating and 


Woodlands and standing 
timber. Four cottages. 
Farm and accommodation 


lands extending in all to 
About 370 ACRES 


Possession of the mansion, 
lake and woodlands. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 5 lots at Long’s Restaurant, Bishop’s 
Stortford, on October 30, 1947, at 3.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. POTHECARY & BARRATT, 73, King William Street, London, 
EC. 


Joint 


HA 


Auctioneers: G. EB. 


SWORDER & SONS, 


MPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. 


Bishop's Stortford: 
James's, S.W.1. 





Bu order of Trustees. 
MID;THE CHILTERN HILLS 420 FEET UP 


“THE MANOR HOUSE,” WENDOVER 
\ delightful old Manorial Residence 


Solicitors 


Joint 





Auctioneers 


BLESSLEY & SPYER, 321-5, Finchley Road, London, N.W.3. 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington 


with Co.'s electric light and 
water. Central heating and 
domestic hot water instal- 
lations. Lounge hall, 4 re- 
ception rooms, 15 bed and 


dressing rooms, 3. bath- 
rooms and offices. Two 
excellent cottages, flat, 


garage, stabling and useful 
outbuildings. 
Old-world = gardens = and 
grounds, kitchen garden, 
finely timbered small park, 
In all nearly 21°, ACRES 


With vacant possession 


except about 12 ACRES of 


parkland. 


For Sale by Auction on Thursday, September 25 next, at 2.30 p.m. 
Messrs. CARTON & CO., 9, Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 


Street, St. James's, S.W.1: 





By order of Captain Harvey Combe. 


SUSSEX 
3 miles from Battle, 6 miles from Hastings. 
FREEHOLD SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
*“ OAKLANDS PARK,” SEDLESCOMBE, NEAR BATTLE 


An old family seat, the first 
time in the market. Fine 
n odernised Georgian Resi- 
dence, entrance hall, cloak- 
room, 4 reception rooms, 
7 principal and 4 servants’ 
bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms 
and 6 bathrooms. 


Garages, stabling, chauf- 
feur’s flat. 
Delightful grounds and 


park. Farmery, buildings, 
5 cottages, extending in all 
to 176 ACRES 
Vacant Possession on 
completion. 


For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, on October 15 
next, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. N. A. WOODIWISS & CO., 32, Sackville Street, W.1. 
ARDING, 43, 


Land Agents: Messrs. MELLERSH & H 


Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 





St. James's Place, S.W.1. 
Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 





KENT AND SURREY BORDERS 


A MODERN WELL-FITTED FREEHOLD COUNTRY PROPERTY 
equipped with oak panelling, doors, flooring, etc., and planned to enjoy the maximum 
amount of sunshine. 

Commanding lovely views overtypical countu scenery, closeto Hever and Edenbridge Stations. 


“HOW GREEN”, HEVER 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
billiards room, 11 bed and 
bath- 
Large 
garage. Gardener’s cottage. 
Chauffeur’s quarters. 


dressing rooms, 3 


rooms, good offices. 


services. 
Delightful pleasure grounds 
of ABOUT 25 ACRES 


Companies’ 


VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale privately or by Auction on Thursday, September 25, 1947, at 2.30 p.m. 
Solicitors: Messrs. BIRKBECK, JULIUS, EDWARDS & COBURN, 49, Moorgate, 
, £.C.2. 

Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


London 






























BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: 





WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 














And also 








SURREY/BERKSHIRE BO 


Auction October 23, 1947 


architraves, case1 
and the minstrel 


ceilings and cor 





IN EXCELLENT 
Four recep., 7 be 
Two self-containe 
with 3 roon 


Double garage, st 


houses, staddled 


GOODMAN & MANN 
ESHER (Emberbrook 3400/1 


64 ACRES, now let as 


QUEEN ANNE PERFECTION 


RDERS 


“NEWELL HALL,” WARFIELD, 
BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


Original plain pine panelling to doors and 


nent shutters and linings, 
gallery staircase; moulded 
nices and 


panelled walls. 


* DECORATIVE ORDER. 





ds, boudoir, powder closet, 


3 baths, excellent modern kitchen quarters. 


“id modern staff flats, each 
is, kitchen and bath. 

ables, greenhouse, summer- 
barn, and 4 acres Italian, 


formal and kitchen gardens. 


agricultural land, 


) 


at Hampton Court, Cobham, Sunbury, Walton, London and Droitwich Spa 














Telegrams : 
‘Sales Edinburgh” 


C. W. INGRAM F.s.1. 






Tel,: 32251 
(2 lines) 









FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


KILBUCHO HOUSE, PEEBLESSHIRE 


With 6 ACRES of grass parks and woodland. 






MODERN HOUSE 


stone built and facing south 
to the hills. On two floors 
are 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
maid’s room, bathroom, ete. 
Electric light supplied from 
adjoining farm. 
GARAGE AND 
STABLING. 


Well-sheltered garden. 
MODERN LODGE 
of 3 rooms and bathroom. 






For particulars and orders to view, apply to: C. W. 
Edinburgh. 





1} miles west of Broughton. 





















INGRAM, F.S.1., 90, Princes Street, 
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Regent 
4304 . 


MEMBERS OF THt 


OSBORN & MERCER 


AUCTIONEERS’ 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


INSTITUTES 





IN ONE OF THE LOVELIEST REACHES 
OF THE THAMES 


To Be Sold 


The Well Known and Historical 
Monkey Island 


including the delightful Residence known as 
The Temple and the fully licensed Monkey 
Island Hotel 


THE RESIDENCE, surrounded by finely timbered 
gardens and grounds, includes entrance hall, 6 bedrooms, 
3 large reception, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, maid’s room, 4 w.c.s 


THE HOTEL contains cocktail and beer bars, public 
dining room, 3 other sitting rooms and, above, 11 bedrooms, 
bathroom, ete. 


Early Possession can be obtained. 


Electric light. Central heating. Private Ferry. 

On the mainiand are 2 cottages, 3 garages, and 

about an acre of kitchen garden, the whole property 
extending to 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 


THERE IS A TOTAL FRONTAGE TO THE RIVER 

OF ABOUT TWO-THIRDS OF A MILE, PROVIDING 

FIRST-CLASS FACILITIES FOR BOATING. BATH- 
ING AND FISHING 


Full details from the Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER 
as above. (17,765) 





WITHIN 35 MINUTES OF WATERLOO 
Splendidly situate, near to the station, within easy daily access 
to London yet enjoying all the benefits of beautiful country. 

A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


in excellent order and ready for immediate occupation 
Dining room, drawing room, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. Large garage. 


Charming well-timbered gardens, 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,599) 


orchard, ete. 





NORTHANTS 


Delightfully situate in the centre of the Pytchley country. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE DATED 1739 
ADJOINING AN OLD-WORLD VILLAGE 


11-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Stabling. 


Three reception rooms, 
Main Electricity and Drainage. 


Five cottages (two with possession). 
CHARMING LAKE OF ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Well timbered matured gardens, 
ete., ina 


ABOUT 36 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OSBORN & MERCER, 


kitchen garden, grassland, 


Agents: as above. (17,93 


37) 





WEST SOMERSET 


Occupying a unique situation facing south and commanding 
extensive views. 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE STAG-HUNTING 
COUNTRY IN THE HEART OF EXMOOR 
With a mile of first-class fishing 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 


including 


A CAPITAL MODERN RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
attic rooms, 
Central Heating. Electric Light 


Ranges of stabling, garages and farm buildings. 


containing 4 bathrooms, 


TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
Delightful ornamental gardens. 


PARKLIKE GROUNDS, BATHING POOL 


Tennis court, fine kitchen garden, pasture and farmlands 


na 
ABOUT 120 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE TO ENSURE A 
QUICK SALE 
Joint Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as aly _ 


Messrs. CHANIN & THOMAS, 1, Bancks Street, Minehe ad 
Somerset. (17,5342) 











3, MOUNT §1., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





HANTS ON FRINGE OF NEW FOREST 


In favoured part on gravel soil. 


HISTORICAL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


RICH IN CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES AND &ERIOD PANELLING 
FASCINATING EXTERIOR OF AGE-TONED RED BRICKS WITH OLD 
TILED ROOF. 

’ In first-rate order with modern amenities. 


Approached by drive and secluded in the midst of well timbered gardens and 


grounds. Fine walled kitchen garden and paddocks, ete. 
75 ACRES 
Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 5 


Main electricity and water. 


Stabling. Garages. Three cottages. Shooting 


FOR DISPOSAL WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended from inspection by RALPH PAY «& 


bathrooms, 
Complete central heating. 


Trout fishing. 


TAYLOR, 


, in all about 


good offices, 


as above 








By direction of J. D. Barrington, Esq. 


THE OLD ROOKERY, SUNBURY-ON-THAMES. 
WITHIN 20 MILES OF LONDON 


On bus route to station (electric services), Green Line coaches. 


Well above flood level. 


TO BE OFFERED BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON THURSDAY NEXT, SEPTEMBER 18, AT 3 P.M. 
Within Hampton Court Auction Room 


~~: 





Illustrated particulars and conditions of 


Esher (Tel.: Molesey 44 and Emberbrook 3400) ; 


Sale from the Joint Auctioneers : 
RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


(Goodman & Mann). 
Spotless order and condition. 
Ready to occupy. 


Delightful interior, 4 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


All main services. 
etc. 


Power points, 
Garage, etc. Shady gardens. Tennis 
lawn. Woodland of Wych-elm trees. 
IN ALL ABOUT I! ACRE 


Long Parish road frontage 
400 feet return frontage. 


and 
Possession on Completion of 
Purchase. 


GOODMAN «& MANN, Hampton Court and 
(Tel. : Gro. 1032-3). 


ALMOST ADJOINING HARPENDEN 
COMMON 


Station (L.M.S.) 1 mile. Golf course & mile. 





RCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE, seashell: in 1934, 
multicoloured facing bricks, farmhouse tiles, metal case- 
ments and leaded lights, cavity walls, etc. Three reception, 
sun lounge, maid’s sitting room, 6 bedrooms, 2 luxurious 
bathrooms. All main services. Central heating (oil 
burning). Garage (2). Gardens a feature designed by 
expert (Homes and Gardens). Orchard. Paddock of 
3!. ACRES, in all well over 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
£15,000. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION.— Joint 








Agents: SALVESEN & Co., Harpenden (Tel. 625), and 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lt. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Regent 4685) 





TREE TOPS, MARLEY HEIGHTS, NEAR HASLEMERE 


On the Sussex and Surrey borders, secluded, with lovely views. 


A REALLY CHOICE HOUSE on two floors in the midst of gardens, woods and meadowland of about 75 ACRES 





REMARKABLY CHOICE PROPERTY. 


Large hall, drawing room 29 ft. x 17 ft., small lounge, 


dining room, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 4 fine bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. 


Central heating, electric light, oak strip flooring, oak doors. 
Allin perfect order. 
Excellent garage for 2 or 3 cars, with spacious flat over. 
Small stable, ete. 
LOVELY GARDENS. 
With lawns, fine bowling green, clipped yew 
rhododendron banks, kitchen garden,  glasshouses, 
enclosures of pasture and really beautiful woodland. 


hedges, 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1, and Messrs. PIDGEON «& Co., 7, Station Way, Cheam, Surrey, 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25. MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO.. W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





~ EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR HOTEL, ETC. — 
A few miles from the famous golf courses at 
SANDWICH AND DEAL 


Secluded position in unsnoilt villaae, 


AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
2bathrooms. Main elec., gas and water. C.H. Modern 


cottages. Garage, stabling. Two enclosures of arable land Garage. 
(ideal for market gardening) and meadowland. Inallabout 
12', ACRES FOR SALE, VACANT POSSESSION 
Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS. (A.2180) 





SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


Tn beautiful surroundings near Chiddinafold. 
Ape AL FAMILY HOME FOR LONDON BUSINESS MAN 


A DISTINCTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 

Three reception 7 principal bed, 5 bath,servants’ wing, 7 bed, in good order and containing 10 bed and dressing rcoms, 

2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, etc. 

drainage. Guests’ cottage of 6 living rooms, 2 bath. 2 Central heating. Main electric light and water. 
coTT 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 5 ACRES 
at a very reasonable price. (A.1981) AND SONS, as above.) (BX.172) 


SUSSEX, NEAR COAST 
Picked position. Beautiful views of South Downs. 
10 minutes station. 


THIS DELIGHTFUL HOUSE built of brick with rough 
cast and red tiled roof, comprising: 4 bedrooms, dining room, 
2 living rooms, usual offices. Main electric light and water. 
Cesspool drainage. Garden and grounds of about 2% 

ACRES. Tobe let furnished for one year (with option 
to continue. Rent includes gardener’s wages and 
garden produce. Further details of GEORGE TROLLOPE 


AGE. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Regent 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY. W.1 





FAVOURITE WINCHESTER AREA 


300 ft. up. Secluded but not isolated. 


DELIGHTFUL 
MODERN HOUSE 


Architect designed and 
built. Two floors only. In 
excellent order. Hall, par- 
quet floor, cloakroom, 
lounge 24 ft. x 14 ft., dining 
room 16 ft. x 16 ft., 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Modern 
offices. Main — services. 
Garage and workshop. 
Tennis, flower garden, 
kitchen garden. Orchard. 


2', ACRES. FREEHOLD. £9,500. 
L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 





ESSEX. CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
EPPING, 16 MILES LONDON 
Extremely convenient situation with "bus service passing entrance gate. 
MELLOWED RED BRICK HOUSE OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER 
In delightful walled grounds. Carefully modernised, newly decorated, attractive 
interior. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. Main 
services. Garage. Stabling. Well timbered grounds, fruit and vegetable garden. 
2 ACRES £7,500. F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


RURAL HERTS. 14 MILES MARBLE ARCH 
HIGHLY VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. 

Practically surrounded by nobleman’s estate and facing a section of the Green Belt. 
EXTRAVAGANTLY FITTED RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 
Beautifully appointed and in first-class condition. Three reception, 5 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. Garage; excellent flat over. Superior 

bungalow with 5 rooms. Well stocked gardens, — tennis court. 

2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. F. L. MERCER & CoO., as above. 


WILTS. BETWEEN CHIPPENHAM “AND BATH 
SMALL ESTATE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT. 
Surrounded by lovely rural outs with frequent ’bus service at entrance gate. 
EXTREMELY WELL APPOINTED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Ina miniature park. Fitted for ss saving, compact and easy torun. Four reception, 
9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. Ge irage and stabling block 
with flat over. Superior stone-built entrance lodge. Inexpensive grounds with tennis 
court, walled fruit and vegetable garden, paddock and parkland. 45 ACRES. 
Exceptional value at £12,750. Sole London Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 














SUNNINGHILL 


BERKS. MRS. N. C. ‘TUFNELL, 


ASCOT 818 





NEAR FARINGDON, BERKSHIRE 
l6th-CENTURY GREYSTONE COTTAGE 


Fully modernised and recently decorated. In old-world village, with beautiful view 
across the Downs. 


Five bed and 1. dressing 
room, all with h. and e. 
basins, 2 modern bath- 
rooms, 2 reception rooms. 


Convenient domestic offices. 
Cooking by electricity and 
Rayburn cooker. Power 
points throughout. Water 
softener. Central heating. 


Garage. Three loose boxes. 


| ACRE 


FREEHOLD £7,009 OR OFFER 


Highly recommended by Sole Agent: Mrs. N.C. TUFNELL, as above. 





BERKSHIRE 


Close to small market town and near station and omnibus route. 29 miles S.W. of London, 
WELL-BUILT COMFORTABLE HOUSE, EASY TO RUN 


Kight bedrooms, 3 bz ithrooms, 3 reception rooms. Outside playroom. Central heating 
All Co.’s services. Garage with rooms over. 


FREEHOLD £8,250 OR OFFER 


Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


CORNWALL 


CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE BUILT OF 
CORNISH STONE 
Commanding an extensive view of the Atlantic in one of England's beauty spots. 


Close to shore, with excellent surf-bathing, fishing, ete. Close to village and omnibus 
route. 


Five bed and dressing rooms (3 h. and ¢.), bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Usual offices. 
Co.’s services. Garage with room over. 
\, ACRE FREEHOLD £7,000 


Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


3 ACRES 














JAMES HARRIS & SON 


WINCHESTER 





EXECUTORS SALE. VACANT POSSESSION 
LONDON I!!, HOURS 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
“HEDGES,” 
PARK ROAD, 
WINCHESTER 
Entrance hall with cloak- 
room, 3 rec., 7 bed. (4 fitted 
basins), 2 baths. Good 
offices. Garden room. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGES FOR 2 CARS. 
1 ACRE 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 18, 1947 


Particulars (price 6d.) from the Auctioneers, JAMES HARRIS & Son, Jewry Chambers, 


Winchester. 





VACANT POSSESSION 
ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


1 mile from Romsey. 
CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
“HALTERWORTH 
ACRE,” NR. ROMSEY, 
HANTS. 
Architect-designed. 
Entrance hall, 2 rec., 5 bed., 
2 baths. Well planned 
Offices. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE, 


1 ACRE 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 18, 1947 


Particulars (price 6d.) from the Auctioneers, Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry 
Chambers, Winchester. 
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5, MOUNT ST. 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 


HENSON 





SURREY. UNIQUE POSITION 750 FEET UP SURROUNDED BY NATIONAL 


Unspoilt panoramic views of the South Downs. 


MAIN ELECTRIC 
CENTRAL 


GARAGES. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Joint Agents : 


Station 25 miles (Waterloo 1 hour). 
A well-built Family House. 
Well equipped and in excellent order. 
Seven bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
flat of 4 rooms, kitchen and bathroom. 
reception rooms. 
LIGHT, 
HEATING, 
TWO COTTAGES. 
inexpensive gardens and woodland, 
ABOUT 10 ACRES 
HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD EXCLUDING ONE OR 
Messrs. CUBITT & WEST, Hindhead, Surrey (Hindhead 63), and Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5 Mount Street, W.1. 


TRUST 


Frequent Bus Service passes drive. 


PROPERTY 


Domestic 
Three attractive 
GAS 


AND WATER. 


AGA COOKER. 





BOTH COTTAGES IF DESIRED 


(Grosvenor 3131) 





SHIPPON, NR. ABINGDON, BERKS 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF AN EARLY GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


Five miles from Oxford. 


Comprising about 13 ACRES 





WOKING 1 MILE 


Local bus service passes the property. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Six bed and dressing rooms (4 with lavatory basins), hall, 
3 good reception rooms. 


CLAYGATE, SURREY 


Within easy reach of Esher and Surbiton. Standing on high 
ground with exceptional views of the South. 


The hoase is in excellent order and comprises 5 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Excellent 
domestic offices. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES INCLUDING ELECTRIC 














MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS, WATER AND POWER PLUGS. 
Seven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Modern DRAINAGE 4 , ; : , 
AINAGE. Ce - +e g. epende ot ater. 
domestic offices. Self-contained staff quarters. entral heating. Independent hot water 
Domestic hot water, part central heating. Garage for 2 cars. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY'S WATER. oe Charming gardens and grounds overlooking Crown property 
‘ 7 P Garage and outbuildings, well-stocked gardens and which cannot be built upon 
Garage. Stabling. Orchard. grounds, over 1 acre. poe 
lelept Encl Gard i ¢ i eS ee 
Telephone. Grass Enclosure. Gardens anc srounds. 
FREEHOLD FOR GALE 66,200. FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT 
atkare: VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. penmenmnne 
Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1- Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, F5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(Gro, 3131). (Gro, 3131.) (Gro, 3131). 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
Central Established 1799 Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERKED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS “Farebrother, London’”’ 


29. FLEET STREET LONDON 


E.C.4 





BERKSHIRE 


Newbury about 3 miles. 


The important Country Seat 


BENHAM PARK 


Fine suite of entertaining rooms, 26 principal 


and secondary bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 
Ample staff accommodation, 
Garages. Stabling. 8 cottages. 





Pleasure and kitchen gardens. Well-timbered 


parklands with lake. 
In all about 200 ACRES (or smaller area if 


required). 


TO BE LET 


Furnished or unfurnished ON LEASE for 


a term of years 


Further particulars apply: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Central 9344. 











S. W. SANDERS, 


SANDERS’ 


FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels: Sidmouth 41 & 109 


T. S. SANDERS, 





SIDMOUTH 


WITH MARINE AND COAST-LINE PANORAMA UNSURPASSED ON THE 
SOUTH COAST 


A REALLY PERFECT AND HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 

Lounge hall, 2 entertaining and 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid's sitting room. 
13, ACRES garden. In apple-pie order. 

FREEHOLD. 


EARLY POSSESSION. £12,000 





NEWMARKET 8 MILES 
ON THE SUFFOLK-CAMBS BORDER 


CHARMING OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 


well modernised, on outskirts of attractive village and with some 7 ACRES (including 
5-acre paddock). 


Lounge hall, 3 reception and 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, good offices. 
Garage for 2 cars. Stabling (3 loose boxes). 


EXCELLENT MODERN COTTAGE 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £7,000 





RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘“‘Cornishmen, London.” 
£9,000 21 ACRES 
OTSWOLDS nearly 400 ft. up, CHARMING 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
restored and in good order throughout. Hall, 4 reception (one 40 ft. by 18 ft.), 
3 bath, 10 bedrooms. Polished oak floors. Central heating. Esse cooker. Garage. 
Stabling. Cottage. Lovely gardens and grounds and parklike land.—TRESIDDER AND 
Co., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (21,175) 











ORTH BUCKS, 23 miles main line junction (hour London). CHARMING 
HOUSE, BUILT 1903. Lounge hall, 3 reception, bath., 5 bedrooms. All 
main services. Central heating. Telephone. Stabling. Garage. Bathing pool. 
Well-stocked garden, paddocks, ete. £9,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT 
POSSESSION.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY HOTEL (CLUB LICENCE) 
LOS. FOREST OF DEAN. For sale, or letting, excellent modernised Country 
House Hotel, 800 ft. up, magnificent views. Five reception, 2 bath, 15 bed. (6 h. 
and ¢c.), part central heating, electric light, Aga cooker, Telephone. Garage, outhouses. 
Charming grounds, productive fruit and vegetable gardens and weadow, 12 ACRES. 
Furniture and equipment can be purchased. LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL.- 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,460) 
UCKS, 5 miles Aylesbury. In charming village. PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
DATED FROM 16th CENTURY. Lovnge hall, 2 reception, bathroom, 6-9 
bedrooms (5 h. and c.). Main electric light, water and drains. Tclephone. Two garages. 
Stabling. Delightful secluded and well-stocked gardens, kitchen garden, ete. £8,750 
FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (17,855) 
17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
OTSWOLODS, 4 miles Stow-on-Wold, 8 miles Kingham Junction. 450 ft. wp in 
lovely old village, PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE with stone-tiled roof. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception, studio, 2 bath, 8-9 bed. Main electricity and drainage. Central 
heating. Garages, loose boxes. Small house (let). Grounds 4 ACRES bounded by 
river Windrush. £12,500 FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., South Audley 
Street, W.1. (17,289) 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QGROSVENOR SO. LONDO™ “14 


Grosvenor 


WILSON & CO. von 





HILLIERS, BUCKLEBURY, BERKS 


In a beautiful part of Berkshire between Reading and Newbury. High up, facing south, 
with lovely views, amidst unspoilt rural surroundings. 
SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE IN FAULTLESS ORDER 


Nine bed and = dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 
reception rooms, Aga 
cooker. 

Main services. Central 
heating. 


Two cottages. Garage and 
rooms Over. Stabling. 
Finely timbered old gardens 
of exceptional charm and 
grassland, etc., about 
20 ACRES 
Certain items of furniture, 
carpets, curtains, etec., can 
be purchased. 
For Sale privately or by Auction on September 24, 1947. 
Solicitors: Messrs. FRESHFIELDS, 1, Bank Buildings, Princes Street, E.C.2. 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF DORKING 


Enjoying the advantages of easy access to shops, station, etc., yet in a quiet and secluded 
position. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUS 
fitted and equipped 
throughout in the best 
possible manner. 


Long drive approach 
through beautifully tim- 
bered grounds. 


Oak panelled hall, 4 
panelled reception rooms, 
9% bedrooms, 4 modern 
bathrooms. Stabling. : 3 
Garage with 2 splendid flats over. Entrance lodge. All main services. 
FOR S i} 


ALE WITH 5 ACRE 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





KENT. 16 MILES LONDON 


In unspoiled village. Easy reach Sevenoaks and Westerham. Favourite sporting part 


BETWEEN ALTON AND BASINGSTOKE 


of Hants. Beautiful unspoiled 


* oe 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


OVERLOOKING THE SOLENT 
An ideal property for the yachtsman. 


500 ft. up with lovely views. Delightful Period- House. on two floors. Eight beds., 2 baths, 3 reception. Main ser- Facing south with lovely views to Isle of Wight. Five 


Three fine panelled reception, 7 beds., 2 baths. All mains. vices. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Cottage. Charming old gardens. 
£12,750 WITH NEARLY 3 ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





Two cottages. Finely timbered beds., bath., 3 reception. Electric light. Main water. 
gardens and park-like meadowland. Cottage. Matured garden with stream and miniature lake. 
FOR SALE WITH 34 ACRES 

Sole Agents: WILSON & CO., as above. 


OR SALE WITH 2%. AC 
Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











By direction of the Rt. Hon, Lord Monson. 
In and adjoining the City of 
LINCOLN 
OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE 
BURTON HALL ESTATE 

1,700 ACRES 

6 FARMS, EXCEPTIONALLY WELL EQUIPPED WITH BULLDINGS. 
MAINLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


“STONE HOUSE,” LINCOLN, an attractive residential property, accommodation 
land, cottages, and woodland freehold. 


All situated within 1 to 6 miles of the centre of Lincoln. 


For Sale by Auction in 18 Lots at Upper Room, Exchange Arcade, Lincoln, 
on Friday, October 10, 1947, at 3 p.m. 





By direction of Major W. V. Beatty. 


NEWMARKET 
PHANTOM HOUSE 


TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT AND STUD FARM 
together forming A COMPLETE RACING UNIT covering an area of about 


53 ACRES 


Splendidly situated between the Fordham and Exning roads and well known in racing 
circles as one of the most important Bloodstock Establishments in Newmarket. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


For Sale by Auction as a Whole or in 2 Lots (unless previously sold as a Whole 
by Private Treaty) at the Golden Lion Hotel, Newmarket, on Tuesday, 
October 21, 1947, at 3 p.m. 


Particulars from the Auctioneers : 


MESSRS. BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, Head Office, 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge, and at Ely, Ipswich and 49, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 








LOFTS & WARNER 


Unusual opportunity. 
ON THE EDGE OF EXMOOR 
4 miles from Dulverton, 16 from Tiverton. 
HENSPARK, EAST ANSTEY 
Having 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. GOOD WATER. TELEPHONE. 
rWO COTTAGES. 
Excellent hunter stabling with 8 boxes. 


13', ACRES 


41, BERKFLEY SO., LONDON, W.1 


Gro 3056 


VACANT POSSESSION of house, garden and one cottage. 
A RIDING PARADISE. 
Hunting with Devon and Somerset and Dulverton Packs. 
Shooting and fishing by arrangement. 


For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) 
at the Wyndham Hall, Taunton, on Wednesday, 
September 24, 1947, at 2.30 p.m. 


Auction particulars with plan and conditions of sale may 

be obtained from the Solicitors: Messrs. HERBERT SMITH 

AND Co., 62, London Wall, E.C.2, or from the Auctioneers 

at their offices: 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(GRO. 3056.) 











184, BROMPTON ROAD. 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensingion 
9152-3 





NEAR FARNHAM, SURREY 


EXACTLY THE CLASS OF COUNTRY HOUSE REQUIRED TO-DAY 


JUST OFFERED, WILL BE QUICKLY SOLD 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT ORDER 


Easily run and with every convenience. Beautiful drawing room, 24 ft. x 17 ft., 
2 other reception rooms, excellent offices, 6 bedrooms, 2 baths. Main water. Co.'s 


electricity. Central heating. Telephone. Gardens including prolific kitchen garden. 
Small goldfish pond, and 7 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. 





VERY FINE ESTATE NEAR NORWICH 
GENTLEMAN’S FIRST-CLASS RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
710 ACRES 
CHARMING RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
Most attractively situated. Four rec., 8 bed, 2 baths. Well-equipped domestic offices. 
Triplex grave, Ideal boiler, etc. Main electricity throughout. 

Lovely gardens. Tennis court. Sunken Dutch garden, ete. 

Secondary residence. Two sets of excellent modern farm buildings. Garage 4 cars. 
Nine cottages. Very good shooting. 

VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152/3). 
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=== JOHN D, WOOD & CO. ==" 


23. BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON 


Wi 


BICESTER AND HEYTHROP COUNTRY THE RESIDENTIAL, DAIRYING AND SPORTING ESTATE 
3 miles from station on main Birmingham line, 8 miles from Brackley, Banbury and FEN PLACE, T 


r 


Bicester. Ina picturesque old-world village. 


BEAUTIFUL 22 bedrooms, 5 bath., 
PERIOD HOUSE 





Well-built Residence: 


reception. Co.’s electricity 
and water. Central heating. 


URNERS HILL, EAST GRINSTEAD, 





(part dating from 1610). With lodge, stabling, 
Garages. 
Five bed, 2 bath, lounge dat i calc 
hall, 2 sitting and lovely THREE COTTAGES and 
barn =. 40 a a Ad ft. 22 ACRES 
6 in. with _ oak dance DAIRYING FARM OF 
: 165 ACRES 
CENTRAL HEATING. : <-aGe 
Small Holdings. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY Accommodation land and 
‘ 5 cottages. ‘ “4 
AND POWER. ins 
Delightful walled gardens Five cottages IN ALL ABOUT 382 ACRES VACANT POSSESSION of the major part. 
FOR SALE WITH 13 OR 4 ACRES TURNER, RupGE & TURNER, East Grinstead, Sussex (Tel. 700); WELLER, SON AND 





Personally inspected by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (52,438) 


GRINSTED, Guildford, Surrey (Tel. 3308); Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 


London, W.1 (May. 6341). 





ISLE OF WIGHT CIRENCESTER DISTRICT 


CHARMING MODERN GEORGIAN HOUSE BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT QUEEN ANNE 
In spotless order. COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE 





Hall, 3 reception rooms, studio, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Three reception rooms, 5 principal bed, 4 secondary bed, 


Aga” cooker. 3 servants’ rooms, 5 bath, compact offices. ‘Aga. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
Garages. Outbuildings. CENTRAL HEATING, 


Cottage, bungalow, stabling and garage. 


Garden, tennis court, about 2 ACRES Easily maintained gardens, paddock, about 2 ACRES 








Freehold for Sale or to be let furnished for 1 year Long lease for disposal at moderate rent. 
Inspected and highly recommended by JOHN D. Woop Premium required for improvements. 
AND Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (62,643) Recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (70,348) 


With Vacant Possession. 


RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING ESTATE 
KINNERSLEY MANOR, REIGATE 
SURREY 





MANOR HOUSE: Four reception, billiards, 7 principal 

and 7 secondary bed and dressing, 3 bath. Main water 

and electricity. Central heating. Lodge and 4 cottages. 

Farm buildings, cowhouse for 55. Well-timbered park 
and 146 ACRES, also 

MIXED FARM 111 ACRES. Paddocks and market 

gardening — 3 cottages and i woodland 
N ALL ABOUT 337 ACRE 

Auction as . whole or in Lots (unless me A privately) 

at Redhill on September 18, 1947. 
Auctioneers: WELLER, SON & GRINSTED, Guildford (Tel. 
3308); JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 











Phone, CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON Phone: 


Cheltenham 
"3439 (2 ‘ines) 1. Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
42 Castile Street. SHREWSSURY 


Shrewsbury 
2061 (2. lines 





NORTH COTSWOLDS. £7,500 OR OFFER COTSWOLDS. 4 MILES CHELTENHAM 
OVELY SPOT NEAR NORTHLEACH. Delight- GEORGIAN HOUSE, 


I if situated, mg 
ful modernised Cotswold House, sechauded, with 2 aeons ene oh 


ACRES. Six bed, bath, 3 reception. Main electricity. Andoversford, perfectly modernised, lovely situation, 





“Aga” cooker. Two cottages. Stables, garages, ete. Lounge hall, 3 good reception, 8-10 bedrooms (4 h. and ¢.), 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as | 2 bathrooms. “ Aga” cooker, electric light, central heating. 

above). Splendid stabling, etc. Three cottages. Most charming 
grounds, about 5 ACRES. £13,000 OR OFFER.- 

SOUTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE. £5,500 Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- 


HARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE, 9 miles Bath and | ham (as above). 
Bristol. Rural surroundings. 6-8 bed, 2 bath. Elec. 
light. Cottage. Ample buildings. Garden and large 
orchard, 4 ACRES.—Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE- FINE COTSWOLD PRIVATE HOTEL 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above), F'RST-cLass SPORTING AND SOCIAL DIS- 
TRICT on main road. Twenty bed (h. and ¢.), 12 
bath. Main services. Central heat. Model kitchens, * Aga”’ 
hii ares tennis G , fan Sinton : vis) cooker. Extensive garages, stables, lovely grounds. 
bath, 4 a oan “Wi a ok pos eer Exceptionally well-appointed and furnished. £25,000 AS 
by glorious forest lands. £26,500 FREEHOLD.— Owner's | GOING CONCERN, ALL INCLUSIVE. Immediate 
Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- | Sale essential—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
ham (as above). Cheltenham (as above). 








MAGNIFICENT NEW FOREST PROPERTY 
INE HOUSE in absolutely perfect condition, with 








£7,500. MINIATURE 50-ACRE ESTATE 

EST HEREFORDSHIRE. Lovely country. Delight- 

ful TIMBERED MANOR HOUSE OF CHARAC- 
TER. Six bed., 2 bath., 3 charming reception rooms. 
Electric light. Central heat. Aga cooker. Stabling. 
Farmery. Pasture and wood, OR £10,500 WITH 2 VERY 
GOOD COTTAGES. POSSESSION. (CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





WILTSHIRE. ELIZABETHAN MANOR IN VILLAGE 
apy ORDER. Charming walled garden, 1 ACRE, 

at rear. Three rec., 6 bed., 2 bath. Main services. 
£6,750. CHAMBER LAINE BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- 
ham (as above). 





WIMBORNE, DORSET. £9,500 
TTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE facing south 
in secluded grounds with paddock, about 4 ACRES 
in all. Three good reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 6-10 
bedrooms. Main elec. and water. Part cent. heat. Cot- 
tage. POSSESSION.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 











Birmicehan BRIGHT WILLIS & SON F.a.. — Solihull 


HOLLIS & WEBB 


BIRMINGHAM — SOLIHULL Chartered Surveyors and Auctioneers 





3, Park Place, Leeds, 1 


W ORCESTERSHIRE— WEST HAGLEY will sell by Auction at the Royal Station Hotel, York, on Friday, Sept. 26, 


10 miles Birmingham, 5 miles Kidderminster, 24 miles Stourbridge. 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD ST Pr eae aak AND BUILDING 
ISTATE 








1947, at 3 p.m. 


YORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING 


Between York and Malton. 





~ oa “ ” In the Derwent Valley and 
he i THE BIRCHES near Yorkshire Wolds. 
Handsome Colonial-style By direction of Rear Admiral 
Residence with 4 entertain- Oliphant. 
ing rooms, 9 bed and 
dressing _Tooms, excellent WITH VACANT POSSES- 
buildings, ete. SION ON COMPLETION. 
BIRCHES FARM Charming small Country 
Residence with Cottage 
Lodge and gardener’s 
cottage. “MINSTER HILL,” 
IN ALL 76 ACRES HUTTONS AMBO 
For Auction at Grand Three reception, 7 bed, 1 
Hotel, Birmingham, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
September 30, at 4 p.m. Modern services. Garage. 
Solicitor: A. PARTON SMITH, EsQ., 118, Colmore Row, Birmingham 3. Stabling for hunters (Middleton Hounds). 


Auctioneers: BRIGHT WILLIS & SON, F.A.I., 1 & 2, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 2, 
and Solihull, W arwickshire, 











Orchard, gardens and grazing, 12 ACRES 


Full particulars on application. 
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FOX & SONS ser amma 


LAND AGENT BRIGHTON 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON--BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


Occupying a glorious position on the slopes of the Downs, commanding extensive views over the surrounding countryside. Seaford Station 14 miles, Brighton 12 miles, London 14 hours. 
“CHYNGTON RISE,” SEAFORD : 
Picturesque Detached Modern Freehold Residence of 
Character. 
Six bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, lounge-hall, cloakroom, “excellent done stic offices. 
Central heating, oak flooring, patent fold-back windows. 
Double garage. All Main services. Excellent decorative 
repair. Grounds about 245 ACRES. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


To be sold by Auction (unless previously sold) at 
The Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Thursday, 
September 25, 1947. 





BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.0.S., F.A.1. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R-1.0.S., F.A.I 








Solicitors: Messrs. HERBERT REEVES & Co., Friars House, 


39-41, New Lroad Street, 


Fox « SONS, 117, 


London, E.C.2. Auctioneers: 
Western Road, Brighton 1. 


FRONT ELEVATION Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines) 





NEAR LYMINGTON, HAMPSHIRE 


Ina quiet but not isolated position within about 500 yards of the Solent shore. Commanding 
extensive views to the Isle of Wight. 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE soundly constructed and fitted with 
modern comforts and conveniences. 


Five bedrooms (3 fitted 
basins, h. and ¢.), fitted 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, sun parlour, kitchen 
and good offices. 
Electric lighting plant. 
Aga cooker. Excellent cot- 
tage. Large garage. Green- 
house, outhouses. 
Delightfully matured 
grounds pleasantly laid out 
with lawns, flower borders, 
ornamental treesand shrubs, 
very productive kitchen 
gardens, fruit trees and 
bushes, small stream and 
water ‘garden. The whole 
extends to an area of about 


2's ACRES. PRICE £9,500 
Held on lease having an unexpired term of 96 years at a ground rent of £30 per annum. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 


For further particulars, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 





SANDBANKS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying a@ magnificent position close to the entrance to the beautiful Poole Harbour, 
within a two-minute walk of the lovely sandy beach at Sandbanks which affords ample 
safe bathing facilities. 

An exceptionally well 
appointed modern 
Freehold Residence 

Five bedrooms, 3 bath- 

rooms, lounge, dining room, 
maid's sitting room, kitchen 
and offices. Electric inmer- 
sion heaters to each bath- 
room. 
Built-in garage. 
sae : Fries an . Small attractive garden. 


NTT 
TO BE SOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 6300). 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Only 7 miles from Bournemouth. 


PROBABLY ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING SMALL RESIDENCES 
ON THE SOUTH COAST 


Occupying a gorgeous position with unobstructed sea views including The Needles, 
Solent and the Isle of Wight. 


Four bedrooms, beautifully 
titted bathroom, dining 
hall with radiator and serv- 
ing hatch, charming lounge 
20 ft. by 16 ft. 3 in., with 
radiators and beamed ceil- 
ing. Kitchen, good cup- 
boards, Garage 3 cars. All 
main services. Built-in 
dressing tables and ward- 
robe in two bedrooms. 


The garden is well laid out 

with ornamental brick path 

to front door, lawns and a 
variety of shrubs. 


The Residence is absolutely unique in design and is well constructed of brick with 
a thatched roof. 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF WEST SUSSEX 


Ina delightful rural position, within easy reach of the sea and 2 miles of Arundel Station 
(London 90 minutes). Worthing 8 miles. 
“ PECKHAMS,” POLING, SUSSEX. VACANT POSSESSION 
A moet attractive 12th 
Cent. County Residence 
reputed to have associations 
with the Knights of St. 
John. 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, 

3 reception rooms 

2 maids’ rooms. Stabling, 

cart lodge and other useful 
outbuildings. 


Attractive grounds includ- 
ing formal gardens, kitchen 
garden, orchard and two 
meadows, extending in all 
to about 5’. ACRES 


Main electricity and power. Central heating. Telephone. Excellent water supply. 
To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold) at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, 
on Thursday, September 25, 1947. 
Solicitors: Messrs. F. H. CARPENTER & OLDHAM, 74, Grand Parade, Brighton, 1. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton (Tel.: Hove 9201). 





THE ‘‘COURT,’’ OTTERBOURNE, NEAR WINCHESTER 


To be Sold by Auction in 10 Lots (unless previously sold privately) at The Royal Hotel, Winchester, on T 





» September 23, 1947, at 3 p.m., comprising: 


THE ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Containing 8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
9% secondary and servants’ bedrooms, lounge hall, 6 recep- 


tion rooms and excellent 


domestic offices and useful 


outbuildings. 


A pair of delightful cottages each with 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, sitting room, kitchen and scullery. 


A commodious bungalow. 


Acres of useful orchard and amenity land. 


Chauffeur’s charming cottage and garage block with clock 


A very fine matured partly walled-in kitchen garden with an excellent range of glasshouses, the whole extending to an area of about 31 ACRES. 
VACANT POSSESSION of every Lot will be given on completion. 


For particulars and appointments to view apply: Fox & Sons, 2-3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton (Tel. 3941/2 





Bournemouth 6300 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams : 
“Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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pone HARRODS goon 


Telegrams: West Byfleet 


“Estate, Harrods, London’”’ 34-36. HANS CRESCENT, LONDON S.W.1 and Haslemere 

















REASONABLE RESERVE PRICE VACANT POSSESSION 


QUORN LODGE, COWBEECH, NEAR HURSTMONCEUX, SUSSEX c.4 


The finest view in the county embracing Pevensey Bay, Beachy Head and the South Downs. 


A FASCINATING RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


Garage, stabling 


AND ABOUT 7 ACRES 
part dating 16th century and now replete with 
every modern convenience and comfort including including paddocks and woodland. 
central heating, basins (h. and ¢.). 


CO’S SERVICES. Inexpensive to keep up but a perfect gem and in 
first-class order throughout. 
Aga cooker. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 


Auction September 23 next, at The White Hart 
bathrooms. 






Hotel, Lewes (unless previously sold privately). 





Joint Auctioneers: ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., F.A.1., Lewes Tel.: 660-1, and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806, 





c.2 
IN THE LOVELY WYLYE VALLEY HARPENDEN c.4 SUPERB VIEWS OVER THE 
adjoining and overlooking the river. Within easy reach of station, retired situation, WEALD OF KENT ¢.1 





Me Oca 





COMFORTABLE AND WELL-BUILT MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE in excellent order. RESIDENCE 
3 b within 70 minutes of London. Wealth of features including 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, Esse cooker. with entrance ry oR I et "ae 6 bedrooms, fine oak beams and = a — —- — 
é = OOTIS. 2000 O "eS. oak staircase from aukiwe Manor. Recently redecorater 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. Parquet Hoors throughout. Central heating and all €o.S | any peeeption, 81 ater in coc: sesidcnsdibittech Gun 
mains. all, 3 reception, S&S bedrooms (3 as self-containes at). 
. » Vactric ‘ aii bathroom. 
Own well (electric pump), Constant hot water, (iarage for 2 cars. Good outbuildings. Central heating Siaeeainah. “45 electric light, power and 
‘ . ‘ : water; main drainage. 
Garage, stabling and 2 rooms for man. Beautiful grounds with swimming pool, tennis and other Garage. Partly walled gardens, fruit trees. vegetables, 
lawns, ete. paddock. 
ABOUT 4 IRE , as — 
TRREMOLD, 66400 FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TERMS iiieiinaiis SALE ; 














HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W. 1. Recommended by the Sole Agents, HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Sole) Agents : HARRODS LTb., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809. Hans Crescent, 8.W.1. Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 306, Knightsbridge, S.\W.1.) Tel.: Kensington 1490, Ext. S10, 
= 


ANDROSS MANOR, ROPLEY, HAMPSHIRE c.3 Superb sea and landscape views, reaching French coast on clear days. 
6 miles from Alton with electric train service to London in 14 hours. THE GATE HO USE, ST. MARGARET'S AT CLIFFE, 


A charming Country Residence with original Tudor characteristics, beautifully restored KENT c.3 
and modernised. Occupying one of the finest situations on the coast. 





Four reception rooms, & A MOST 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD 


0.'8 electricity. Central RESIDENCE 
heating. Garage for 8 cars. aes 
on two floors only, facing 
south, overlooking the Bay 

and near the golf links. 


. Entrance hall, 4 reception 
In splendid order through- and 6 bedrooms (3 basins), 


out. bathroom. 


40 ACRES 


Cottage. Farmery. 


Co's services. rarage. 





Tennis court. Kitchen 





- garden. 
Auction September 18, 1947 ABOUT 3, ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION 
Joint Auctioneers: HARRODS Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1, Tel.: Kensington Auction September 30 (unless previously sold privately). 
1490. Extn. 807, or Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36. Hans Crescent, S.W.1. Tel.: Kensington 1490. 








Auction September 23 next. By direction of the Most Honourable the Marchioness of Milford Ilaven. c.3 


STARBOROUGH CASTLE, NEAR EDENBRIDGE, “LYNDEN MANOR”, HOLYPORT, BERKSHIRE 
KENT c.3 


ne eee ie bs PICTURESQUE HALF- TIMBERED MANOR HOUSE OF 
A small Estate of historical interest, completely rural yet only 26 miles from Town. GREAT CHARACTER 
LOVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE eS 





and charm in a truly lovely as 
Hall, 5 reception rooms, Sevting. 
billiards room, 14 bedrooms, Favourite residential and 
5 bathrooms. sporting district under one 
hour London. 
Central heating. Own elec- Galleried hall, 4 reception 
tricity and water. Modern rooms, library, 6 principal 
drainage. bedrooms, boudoir, 5 bath- 
rooms, 2 bachelor’ bed- 
Picturesque stable block. rooms with baths, 3 staff 
Two cottages, garages. rooms. 
Central heating, Co.’s ser- 
Charming gardens and park- vices, cesspool drainage. 
land. Fine 14th-century barn 
used as theatre and for 
Ancient moat, island and entertaining: cottage, large 
historic castle ruins. garage. 
ABOUT 125 ACRES FREEHOLD Beautiful gardens and grounds 


“4 ° ae ANT POSSESSION 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LtD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 ABOUT 71, ACRES FREEHOL AC 
T 


el.: Kensington 1490, Eztn. 807, and Messrs, Fox & MANWARING, Edenbridge, Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
Kent Tel.: 2184. Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809. 
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ESTATE HOUSE 
MAIDENHEAD 


CYRIL 


JONES 


F.A.L., F.V.A. 


Maidenhead 
2033/4 





aes 


next. 


POUND COTTAGE, SONNING 


In this lovely old-world village. 


Four bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception. 
Double garage, delightful garden. 


For sale privately or by Public Auction, 


Auctioneer: CYRIL JONES, as above. 


Garage. 
September 25 





ON A PRETTY STRETCH OF THE THAMES 


20 miles London. 


Two reception, lounge, hall, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Delightful garden with landing stage. 
BARGAIN PRICE £5,950. FREEHOLD 


Full details: CYRIL JONES, as above. 


¢ 





BASQUE HOUSE, HURLEY 


Immediatelu facina golf links. 


A Luxury Residence of 
appointed, 5-6 bedrooms (basins), 3 bathrooms, 2-3 recep- 
tion, double garage, man’s room. 

3 ACRES parklike grounds. Central heating and every 


For sale privately or by Public Auction, September 25 
Auctioneer: CYRIL JONES, as above. 


instant appeal, lavishly 


comfort. 








ESTATE 
OFFICES 


BEN TALLS 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 


Telephone: 
Kingston 1001 





RESIDENCE 


The work of an enthusiast. 


IN ALL I} ACRES 


LONG DITTON, SURREY 


DISTINCTIVE SMALL COUNTRY 


Standing in gardens of exceptional charm, 


Two detached garages, hothouse, potting sheds, 


gardener’s store, summerhouse, ete. 


Ina quiet and exclusive rural setting, within 25 mins. of Waterloo, convenient for river and shopping centre. 


Three reception rooms, compact domestic offices 


EXTENSIVELY MODERNISED 


PRICE £8,000 FOR THE FREEHOLD 


MUST BE SOLD—OWNER GOING ABROAD 


5/7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 


2/- per line. 





AUCTIONS 


SUSSEX 
Auction Sale at the White Hart, Lewes, on\ 
September 23, 1947 (unless previously sold by 
private treaty). 

HOOKE HALL, UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
A beautiful Queen Anne Residence of excep- 
tional character, occupying a convenient and 
completely secluded position on the northern 
outskirts of the town. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 5 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
services. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. 
Outbuildings. Cottage. Very pretty walled 
gardens. In all about 2} acres.—Particulars 
from: 

ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 
Ucktield (Tel. 532) and Lewes (Tel. 660). 
SOMERSET 
3 miles from Yeovil. Main Southern and G.W. 
Railwaus. 

Important sale of the valuable Freehold 
Country Residential Estate known as 
THORNE HOUSE, NEAR YEOVIL 
comprising a delightful stone-built residence. 
Three reception rooms, cloakroom, 7 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 4 secondary bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, usual domestic offices. 
Main water and electricity. Garage for 3 cars. 
Stalls and boxes. Attractive well- 
timbered gardens. Two excellent dairy and 
grazing farms with good houses. Buildings 
and eottages let at £600 p.a. The whole 
extends to nearly 300 acres. Vacant possession 
of the residence and gardens on completion. 
R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 
have received instructions to offer the estate 
for sale by auction as a whole or in three lots 
at the Half Moon Hotel, Yeovil, on Friday, 
October 17, 1947, at 3 pam. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the Solicitors: Messrs. 
FORRESTER & FORRESTER, Malmesbury, Wilts, 
and Messrs. MARSH, WARRY & ARROW, 
Glenthorne House, Yeovil, or from the 
Auctioneers, 16, Princes Street, Yeovil 

(S178), also at Sherborne and Bridgwater. 


WANTED 


NYWHERE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Wanted to purchase, large Agricultural 
Estate. Investor would be prepared to keep 
on existing tenants and grant a lease of the 
nansion house and policies for the life of the 
owner.--Particulars to Potts & BALL, 
Solicitors, 21, King Street, Chester. 
OME COUNTIES. Compact Residential 
Estate of 300 to 1,000 acres required 
to purchase. Period house 8-10) bedrooms 
preferred. Home farm with good buildings 
and some woodland.——Please write to “ Over- 
seas,” co JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1, enclosing particulars, 
plans and photographs 
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WANTED 
ERTS, BUCKS OR BERKS. Wanted 
to purchase, House or cottage with 5-10 
acres suitable for market gardening. Would 
exchange small modern flat in St. John’s 
Wood district.—-Box 914. 
LONDON WITHIN 70 MILES. Unfur- 
nished self-contained Flat wanted in 
country house, in good village, 5 or 6 rooms, 
kitchen, bath, garage. About £300 inclusive. 
tox 913. 
SUFFOLK OR NORFOLK-SUFFOLK 
BORDERS. Modernised Country House 
of character required with 12-14 bedrooms, 
4-5 bathrooms and not less than 4 reception 
rooms. Up to 20 acres and at least one cottage 
with possession. Main electricity essential and 
must be in a completely rural area.—Please 
communicate in confidence with R. C. KNIGHT 
AND SoNs, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
(Tel.: Mavfair 0023/4.) 


FOR SALE 


EDFORDSHIRE. 7 miles Bedford, 44 

miles London, main line service to London. 
A compact Gentleman’s Estate, secluded 
although in the centre of the village, 
approached through  well-timbered — park. 
Georgian residence, with 4 reception rooms 
5 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 second- 
ary bedrooms. Stabling, garages, 4 cottages, 
pleasure and kitchen gardens, plantations, 
parklands, river frontage, boat house. Total 
area 35 acres. Price freehold £12,000. 
Details of: PEAcOocKs, 6, Dame Alice Street, 
Bedford. 
CHILTERN HILLS. Superb modern Home 

650 ft. up on south slope with magnificent 
view over National Trust Estate. Sheltered 
from north and east winds. Unique wealth 
of antique features. 3 or 4 reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bath, garages for 3 cars. Central 
heating; extremely easy to run. Grounds of 
20 acres including beautiful terraced gardens, 
swimming pool and valuable timber. All in 
perfect order. Early possession. £20,000 or 
near offer.—W. Brown & Co., 41, High 
Street, Tring. 

URREY (NEAR CROHAM HURST 

WOODS). Spotless detached Residence 
of superior design and construction occupying 
a favourite position on high ground, and close 
to golf course, etc. Most attractively planned 
on two floors, and having pleasing square 
entrance hall with half-tiled cloakroom (h. 
and c. and w.c.). Delightfully decorated 
lounge and dining room. Spacious half-tiled 
domestie offices. Four double bedrooms. 
Really modern tiled bathroom. Separate 
w.c. Lovely garden and orchard. Detached 
brick garage. Price £5,650 freehold.—Write: 
LINCOLN & CO., F.V.1., 6, Station Approach, 
Wallington, Surrey. Wallington 5491 (3 lines). 





FOR SALE 


SSEX. 34 miles Witham (1 hour London). 


Overlooking Blackwater Estuary. Bus 
services. Charming detached Country Resi- 
dence, high secluded position, long drive, hall, 
cloakroom (h. and ¢c.), 3-#rec., 6 bed (h. and ¢.), 
3 bathrooms (h. and ¢.), main electricity, 
phone. Garage, stabling, barn, ete: Attractive 
gardens, 2 acres plum orchards, undulating 
meadowland, 10 acres. Possession. Freehold 
£8,500.—COBBE & WINCER, Chelmsford. 

AREHAM, easily accessible Portsmouth, 

Gosport and Hamble (vachting), on high 
ground with south aspect. Delightful Resi- 
dence, 4 rec., 6 principal bedrooms, 2 baths, 
2 garages. Tennis court and gardens 
(secluded). Electric light, gas and water. 
Vacant.—Price and view, PAINE & MARSH, 
Gosport. 8136. 

ANTS. With lovely views of the Test 

Valley. Excellent detached Country 
Residence, built of brick with tiled roof. Hall, 
3 large reception, 6-10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Garages for 3. Stabling. Four cottages 
(2 occupied by service tenants). Well laid out 
gardens with tennis court, pasture and arable 
(let) about 17 acres. Freehold only £8,500. 
-wuscingeail & Hvupson, Estate Agents, New- 
yury. 


EWTON ABBOTT 15 miles. 500 acres, 

200 pasture and arable, bounded two 
trout streams. Main house, 5 principal bed- 
rooms, 2 secondary, 2 with washbasins, tiled 
bathroom, 3 reception rooms, hall. Excellent 
offices, Aga cooker. Compact. Farm house, 
kitchen, 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom. Cook and heat. Excellent build- 
ings, modern cowsheds for 24. Own thresher. 
Electric light throughout entire property. 
Own water supply. No agents. Moderate 
price.— Box 915. 


ELKIRKSHIRE. ETTRICK SHAWS. 

This attractive country Residence in the 
Ettrick Valley, 7 miles from Selkirk, is for 
sale by private bargain, including maids’ 
accommodation, there are 4 public rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, cloakroom; ample 
cupboard accommodation; central heating; 
electric light from own plant. The grounds 
extend to 22 acres, which include walled 
garden of 3} acre, tennis lawn, and three 
fields of about 6 acres, the remainder being 
woodland. There is a 4-roomed cottage with 
electric light; garage for 2 cars, good stabling, 
byre; some rough shooting and fishing. The 
whole property is in good order. Assessed 
rent, £108; ground burdens nominal. Imme- 
diate vacant possession Or as may be arranged. 
It may be possible to take over certain 
furnishings at valuation.—Apply: FRASER, 
STODART & BALLINGALL, W.S., 16 Castle 
Street, Edinburgh. 


FOR SALE 


Ss double-fronted labour-saving House in 
superb position on high ground facing perma- 
nent open country. Four beds, 2 ree. All tiled 
offices. Brick garage. Magnificent garden 
about 4 acre. Freehold £5,000.—Sole Agents: 
MooRE & CO., Surveyors, Carshalton. Tel.: 
Wallington 2606. 
ARWICKSHIRE. Between Tamworth 
and Atherstone, situate in the North 
Atherstone Hunt, a desirable freehold tithe 
free Farm known as Freasley Hall Farm with 
a picturesque early Georgian Residence with 
walled-in garden, farm buildings and closes of 
capital turf and arable land, containing an 
area Of 103.052 acres. Let on an annual 
tenancy at an old-fashioned rental. For sale 
by private treaty.—Apply: WINTERTON AND 
Sons, Estate Agents, St. Mary’s Chambers, 
Lichfield, Staffs. (Tel. 3315-6). 
WELLS, NEAR SOMERSET. In lovely 
Mendip country, a Gentleman’s Resi- 
dence with 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 recep- 
tion rooms, billiard room, and 9 acres with 
trout stream and a small lake. In_ perfect 
order; £20,000. Freehold with possession. 
Would be sold with Attested Farm of 97 acres 
at £35,000. Pedigree herd and _ furniture 
available if required.—Sole Agents: Messrs. 
R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, Yeovil. Telephone 817. 
WEST SUSSEX. Great opportunity. 
Only £4,500. Three miles main line 
station with good service of trains to Victoria. 
Charming Thatched Cottage with lounge, 
dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. 
Main electricity and water, power points, hot 
water. Delightful garden. Possession at 
Christmas, 1947. Freehold, for sale. Price 
£4,500 (subject to contract)—LOFTS AND 
WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Tel.: 


Gro, 3056). 
TO LET 


ORSET COAST. To let furnished in 
private house, 1 sitting, 1 or 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, separate entrance and _ staircase, 
share of bathroom. Unique position, over- 
looking sea, large garden. Especially suitable 
for artist or writer.—Box 912. 
EREFORDSHIRE. To be let on lease. 
The Mynde House, together with the 
shooting rights over about 1,650 acres (nearly 
400 acres woods), with electric light, telephone 
and good water supply. The Mynde is situated 
about 8 miles south of Hereford and Hereford 
Station, G.W. Ry. Hunting with two packs. 
Fishing may be obtained in the well-known 
salmon River Wye.—Further particulars and 
orders to view on application by letter only 
to: J. INGLIS, Land Agent, Drybridge, 
Hereford. 
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A garden can be so beautiful, so charming, so delightful 
when it is tastefully laid out by craftsmen in accordance 
with nick yong, ap plan. Whether the garden is large 
ors » we study the immediate existing surroundings 
and prepare details beforehand—right down to such 
items as figures, bird baths, etc. Materials are not so 
abundant these days so please give early advice if you 
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CHURCH 
BELLS 


Ringing Peals 
Chimes 


Carillons 


Single Bells 





A BELL TOWER ON A COUNTRY ESTATE - 


- ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN 


COCO 
GILLETT & JOHNSTON Lr. 


CROYDON, SU RBRBRE Y 
Founders.of Famous Bells 
Tel: Thornton Heath 3221! (5 lines) 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT YET EVOLVED 


Gun-headache is the result of shock caused by 
recoil. ‘Pneumatic ’’ Cartridges remove, to a 
very large extent, the cause of Gun-headache with 
its accompanying fatigue, simply by reducing 
recoil. The ‘Pneumatic ’’ Air-chamber Cork 
Wad replaces the old-fashioned felt wad, and acts 
as a “ cushion *’ which absorbs much of the force 
of the inevitable backward ‘“‘ kick.’ The Cork 
Wad combined with the Domed Cards also 
provides a perfect gas check which increases 
velocity, gives greater range, cleaner killing, and 
lowers barrel pressure. 


The easy action of 
“Pneumatic ’’  Cart- 
ridges minimises the 
risk of Gun-headache, a 
wonderful advantage 
during a long day’s 
shooting, and particu- 
larly appreciated by 
experienced lady shots. 
For Trap-shooting they 
are invaluable, as you 
can use them all day 
without fatigue. 











Owing to the great demand for ‘Pneumatic’ Cartridges, please order your 
supplies well ahead of actual requirements. 


THE ‘PNEUMATIC’ CARTRIDGE CO.,LTD.,96, HOLY ROOD ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Governing Director: L. Gordon Sandeman 








THOROUGHBRED 
TRUCKS 


Stamina in Construction 
Ease in Running 
are the outstanding qualities of the 


Wrigley General Purpose Truck. 
Also Trolleys, Hoes, Seeders, etc, 


Full details from Sole Manufacturers : 


WESSEX INDUSTRIES 


(POOLE) LTD. 


Vis 
DOLPHIN WORKS Y pooie - DORSET 


Poole go0 
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Pearl Freeman 


MISS ANGELA CORYTON 


Miss Coryton is the eldest daughter of Air Marshal Sir Alec and Lady Coryton 
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ALL OUT EFFORT 


R. WALTER ELLIOT, in opening a 
discussion at the British Association 
meeting on ‘“‘Could and Should Britain 


Feed Herself?’’ pointed out some main difficul- 
ties likely to arise in an attempt to feed our 
crowded and increasing population from a 
farming area which, so far as arable crops are 
concerned, already gives vields averaging a ton 
per acre—yields greater than those of more 
highly mechanised cereal-producing countries. 
The discussion was no doubt arranged at a time 
when the subject sounded more academic than 
it does now. To-day it is no longer a question of 
“could” or “should.’”’ Britain must feed herself 
to the limit her farming area will allow, and to 
the problem of deciding what are the right crops 
to grow is added that of keeping secure the 
greatest possible area to grow them on. It is 
a regrettable fact, but many projects which this 
nation has cherished as part of its scheme of 
post-war reconstruction will obviously have to 
be reconsidered in the light of the present 
situation, and, where that seems necessary, their 
execution postponed. To take a large-scale 
instance, the New Towns Plan with its demand 
for very considerable areas of agricultural land 

ven though the location of the towns has 
been chosen so as to minimise those demands— 
cannot be allowed to encroach for some years to 
come on farm land in cultivation. 

From this point of view the readjustments 
of local boundaries demanded by county 
boroughs and boroughs, and now being 
adjudicated upon by the Local Government 
Boundaries Commission, assume a new com- 
plexion. The Commission is at present only in 
the early stages of its work, but it must be 
obvious that a new factor has now entered into 
all these problems and that the wholesale 
transfer of agricultural areas to planning and 
developing urban authorities for the purpose of 
rehousing their overgrown populations can no 
longer be contemplated as the matter of course 
it appeared when the Statutory Commission was 
appointed two years ago. Apart from this, a 
limit must be set immediately to the depre- 
dations of Whitehall. Many of the areas upon 
which the Service departments have cast 
covetous eyes, or which they have stoutly 
refused to return to public use, have an amenity 
rather than an agricultural value. But there are 
large areas of good agricultural land in the 
Eastern Counties and elsewhere still in Service 
occupation, and the’ 150,000 acres in Wales 
which the Western Command has just declared 
it “‘still wants’? includes much farm land. 
In the demands of some other Ministries, 
notably the Ministry of Fuel and Power, there 
is a direct question of economic priority 
involved, but those who realise what is happen- 
ing at Wentworth Woodhouse to-day will 
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certain!y endorse Lord Fitzwilliam’s plea that 
when Mr. Shinwell proposes to open up food- 
producing land for coal, the last word should be 
with the Minister of Agriculture. 

If the present area of agricultural land can 
be retained and, as it should be, increased by 
wise reclamation, what of the building and 
housing which will be required by the expanding 
industry? Mr. Bevan promises an absolute 
priority in building for agricultural and mining 
districts and ‘key industries,’’ but this is 
coupled with a complete public monopoly of all 
house-building. Those in closest contact with 
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SEA-GULLS 


(gap ie cold fingers gaily scorning, 

Came a grev, pink and pearly morning, 
And a ploughman went a-ploughing 
Up and down a field for corn. 


And beyond lay sands all golden, 
To that morning light beholden 
For their beauty, and beyond them 
Lay a pale and pearly sea. 


Then came sea-gulls, flashing whitely, 
Radiant wings that shone out brightly 
As they flew about that ploughman 
Ploughing in the early dawn. 


Thus, thought I, Saint Francis taught them 
Birds he taught, and then besought them 
To pass on his happy message 
To all folk, to you and me. 
M. F. 
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the problem are convinced that public enterprise 
alone cannot solve the farm-workers’ cottage 
problem, and agree with Lord Portsmouth that 
private enterprise not only should be allowed to 
help in this, but could do so with minimum 
demands on competitive labour. In solving the 
problem, and solving it speedily, no expedient 
should be disregarded if this is to be an “‘all out 
effort’’—as it must be. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF MOTORING 
1 lcesggo are at present 1,900,000 licensed 
cars on the roads of Britain, of which 
roughly half are allowed supplementary coupons, 
so that next month will see approximately 
900,000 cars leave the roads. It is fair to assume 
that these 900,000 motorists spent an average of 
£100 per annum on their motoring or allied 
pursuits ; consequently an additional £90,000,000 
will now be free to join in the chase of other 
non-existent goods. The effect this considerable 
sum will have on the present inflationary 
tendencies should cause anxiety to the Chancel- 
lor, but perhaps he expects it to be invested in 
undated 21% percent. loans. The ex-Service man 
who spent his all to invest in a small garage is 
now confronted with financial extinction. 
For those members of the motor industry 
who do not market a car suitable for export or 
Government officials, there is no apparent 
alternative but bankruptcy. It is inconceivable 
that the decision was made in order to save 
a mere £2.7 millions. Its financial! consequences 
will be too disastrous. 


WASTEFUL EXHIBITIONS 

ITH building starved of timber and 

labour, it came as something of a shock 
the other day to find apparently limitless 
amounts being used by crowds of workmen in 
erecting exhibition stands at Olympia. There 
is to be a succession of Exhibitions in the next 
few months, each lasting for two or three weeks 
—NMarine Engineering, Welsh Industries, the 
Dairy Show, and so on—with hundreds of 
elaborate specially designed and erected stands. 
The holding of Exhibitions is presumably 
desirable; but simple, permanent stands would 
be fully adequate and would enable hundreds 
of houses to be completed before the winter. 


ANTIQUITIES RESTORED 
T is doubly appropriate that Messrs. Christie, 
temporarily lodged by Lord Derby when 
bombed out of King Street, should have moved 
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to Spencer House. Not only is there poetic if 
melancholy justice in the most famous dis- 
tributors of works of art buying the last and 
most beautiful of London’s great private houses, 
thereby ensuring its preservation ; but house and 
firm are almost exactly the same age. James 
Christie held his first sale in Pall Mall in 1766; 
James Stuart’s elaborate internal decorations of 
the house, begun for the first Lord Spencer ten 
years earlier, were completed in 1765. The 
celebrated facade to the Green Park was 
designed by General George Gray, secretary to 
the Society of Dilettanti, with John Vardy, who 
had completed the Horse Guards after Kent’s 
death, as his professional assistant. The 
Dilettanti had financed Stuart’s expedition to 
record the antiquities of Athens, and it followed 
from this connection that Stuart was engaged 
to complete the rooms of Spencer House in the 
new Grecian vogue—though his sumptuous 
décov is much more Roman than Athenian. 
Another welcome restoration to London’s re- 
maining art treasure-houses is the re-opening of 
Sir John Soane’s Museum, 13, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Besides containing Hogarth’s serial 
masterpieces, The Rake’s Progress and The 
Election, the museum, established by Soane 
in his house by an Act of Parliament in 1833, 
is perhaps the most curious repository of 
classical scholarship in the world. 


ON MOOR AND STUBBLE 


HE early harvest has enabled advantage to 

be taken promptly of the plentiful part- 
ridges already observed in nearly all districts. 
The grouse season, too, seems to be fulfilling 
expectations in that there are no highlights to 
vary a rather sombre picture. On some moors, 
in fact, conditions have proved to be rather 
worse than keepers anticipated in July; on 
others (as we then suggested in reviewing the 
situation) the slight improvement noted during 
the nesting season is merely relative to the 
sadly depleted breeding stocks apparent at the 
end of the war in 1945, and moor owners for 
the most part are evidently convinced that to 
husband their resources now is the only way to 
ensure dividends in future. Many moors are not 
being shot at all; on others a typical programme 
is ‘only very light shooting by a couple of guns 
over dogs, primarily to break up the coveys.”’ 
Since the season opened, the “No disease”’ 
reports, previously noted in CounTRY LIFE, are 
confirmed. But even so, on normally high 
yielding moors there are not enough grouse for 
regular driving, and unquestionably proprietors 
are acting prudently in confining themselves to 
simply killing off the old birds, while conserving 
the remainder of their stocks. As we have 
remarked before, the reconditioning of grouse 
moors is a long-term job, and fulfilment of the 
hopes expressed in several quarters of a return 
to more normal conditions in 1948 or 1949 rests 
largely on the measure of restraint which 
individual shooters exercise this season. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE HOP GARDEN 


VEN as Alice asked whether bats ate cats, so 

a good many people may have asked them- 
selves whether hop-pickers devour Shakespeare. 
This was on reading the other day that at 
Beltring in the Weald, Mr. Waghorn, who has 
looked after hop gardens for many years, was 
entertaining his 4,000 hop-pickers with Twelfth 
Night on an open-air stage near the great oast- 
house. On the face of it, it may seem rather 
a daring experiment, but this is most likely to 
do injustice to both the author and the audience. 
In the first place the general impression of hop- 
pickers, as decidedly ‘‘tough,” is becoming 
very much out-of-date. They are made up of 
all sorts, and there are many of them who go 
hop-picking by way of a pleasant summer 
holiday in pleasant country. In the second place 
it is a great mistake, whether in plays or music 
or literature, to believe that the ‘‘lowbrow”’ 
cannot appreciate the best. He likes certain 
kinds of entertainment, but, granted the kind, 
he likes it, good and not bad. Deliberately to 
play down to him is wholly wrong, and we may 
hope and believe that Twelfth Night went with 
a swing. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


T is now exactly eight years since I started 
I to write my column of notes for CounTRY 
LIFE, and a number of readers who from 
time to time correspond with me ‘‘ wonder how 
[ manage to do it.’”’ I wonder myself, and some- 
times also I wonder if I do manage to do it, 
but in common with others who drive a pen to 
a time-table I find frequently that the most 
unsatisfactory effort in my eyes, which has been 
ground out laboriously to catch the post, proves 
to be quite acceptable to others and reads as if 
it were spontaneous. 

Those readers who date back to the begin- 
ning of the war may remember that my Notes 
started under the inspiring title of 4 Country- 
man Looks at the War. It seemed reasonable on 
September 3, 1939, to suppose that a country- 
man would see something of the war and might 
be able to write about it, but in a very few 
weeks this proved to be quite wrong. It was 
realised that the title was not suitable, since 
every possible step was taken by those in 
authority to see that the average countryman 
did not look at the war, and if by any chance 
he did snatch a fleeting glance he was certainly 
not allowed to write about it. 

* < * 
a that I, in common with most country- 
men at that time, saw of the war was a 
small detachment of troops billeted in the 
neighbouring village, and an intensely bored 
anti-aircraft post in the corner of a field. If by 
any chance I dared to mention that B Company 
of the unit had changed billets with C Company 
in the next village three miles away, or that the 
A.A. post had planted some Brussels sprouts in 
their garden, I was guilty of imparting inform- 
ation calculated to be of assistance to the 
enemy, and was sentenced to drastic expurga- 
tion with the blue pencil, with the threat of 
“such punishment as in this Act mentioned” 
in the form of an extended stay at the.crowded 
18B holiday camp in the Isle of Man. 
* * 


* 

rT “HERE was one thing that impressed itself 
on my memory during those early days 
when I tried unsuccessfully to look at the war, 
and I hope in the interests of the taxpayer that 
the War Office also remember it at the beginning 
of the next war. This is that, if it is really 
necessary to shift battalions on home service 
from one village to the next every month, one 
should bear in mind that the move is not really 
of very great significance to the enemy, and 
therefore need not be carried out with a rush 
and with great secrecy in the dead of night. If 
the desire was to keep the move as quiet as 
possible, so that the inhabitants of the village 
concerned did not talk about it, the method of 
doing it completely defeated its object, since 
when the people of Puddleford Magna woke up 
in the morning to find that their West Country 
friends of yesterday had stolen away secretly 
during the night to be replaced by a Northern 
Irish unit with kilted pipers they talked of 
nothing else for the next month. If the regiment 
had marched in with its band playing they 
would have accepted it as being in the natural 

order of things. 

* * * 

S the direct result of these unnecessarily 
hurried moves, units moved out of 
requisitioned houses with no proper Quarter- 
master’s hand-over and check of damage to 
premises and, since in the Army it is the good 
old custom to put the blame for everything on 
the other regiment, matters went from bad to 
worse, so that after three occupations by 
different units a requisitioned house was little 
more than a shell with no windows, few floor 
boards and very little staircase. I do not know 
how much this feature of 1939 and the early 
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J. A. Brimble 


A SUMMER AFTERNOON, GROOMBRIDGE, SUSSEX 


part of 1940 added to the national debt, but 
it must be well in the seven-figure category. 

I am most grateful that it is my lot to 
write regularly for Counrry LIFE, since it has 
been my experience that its readers are in 
a class by themselves—most knowledgeable, 
most kindly and above all things most sym- 
pathetic, and these particular qualities are not 
conspicuously common to-day. 


x * 
* 


SUSSEX correspondent has asked me how 

it is that there is a firm belief among 
countryfolk in various parts of England that 
the legs of the badger on one side are shorter 
than they are on the other, and that Nature 
has designed its anatomy in this fashion in 
order to enable it to run more easily down the 
furrows of a ploughed field. I know that there 
is the same belief in Dorset, but I think the 
reason given in that county is that the unequal 
arrangement is to help the badger to go round 
corners quickly. I never really believed that 
one even as a child, since it would mean that, 
though the badger might be able to go round, 
say, a right-handed corner with considerable 
ease, he would in the natural order of things 
turn a somersault if he tried to negotiate 
a left-handed one. 

When one comes to think of it, there are 
a number of similar cases of strange beliefs 
about animals, birds and reptiles which are 
firmly believed all over the British Isles, and 
one wonders how they originated. One of these 
is that the shrew mouse invariably dies if it 
attempts to cross a path or road, and there 
would seem to be some foundation’ for this, 
since it is nearly always in the centre of a path 


that one finds the corpse of this tiny animal, 
but I suppose the correct explanation of this is 
that if it died anywhere else, its body, being 
so extremely small, would not be noticed. 

Another tale is that female adders swallow 
their young when alarmed, and Iam assured by 
a reptile expert that there is not the slightest 
truth in this. Then there is the old accusation 
against the hedgehog that he sucks the milk 
from the cows if they lie out in the meadow 
by night, and I should hesitate to say that this 
is a false belief, since I have heard so many 
accounts of the small animal being caught in 
the act, or at any rate with a stomach full of 
milk in close proximity to a cow whose udder 
was empty. Moreover, the theory about the 
hedgehog behaving in this fashion is not con- 
fined to the British Isles, for I discovered that 
the Beduin Arab firmly believes that it sucks 
his nanny goats completely dry whenever it 
gets the chance. 


* * 
* 


ITH regard to eye-witnesses of improb- 

able stories it would be highly satisfactory 
if the Loch Ness monster mystery could be 
cleared up and the creature clearly identified 
for all time. It is impossible to regard as pure 
imagination the many accounts of its appear- 
ance given by the most credible witnesses, who 
have certainly seen something that cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination have been 
a salmon, seal or porpoise. Lastly, of course, 
there is the story we were told as children that 
if one holds a guinea pig up by its tail its eyes 
will drop out, but until some member of the 
species grows a tail we shall be unable to 
discover if there is any truth in this story. 
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“EYNHALLOW: ISLAND OF DELIGHT 


Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT 


1.—BLACK 


that the Mediterranean 

would seem pale by comparison, with 
behind it the purple and green mass of the 
island of Rousay and afar the open Atlantic 
extending to meet the soft blueness of the sky. 
Eynhallow once more, the Island of Delight, 
the Island of Enchantment, the island with 
mysterious ruins, of many stories and of 
innumerable birds. 

Eynhallow is a small island of the Orkney 
group and lies in the channel between Mainland 
and Rousay. Here the tidal currents strive so 
fiercely and form such formidable roosts that 
wind and weather must be studied before a 
landing can be attempted. This morning, how- 
ever, the conditions were kind, the wind was 
right, the tide was right and the motor-boat 
sped gaily from Evie pier across 
the sound towards the sun-kissed 
gleaming green gem in its setting of 
brilliant blue. 

I had not made the crossing 
since before the war, when Mr. 
Duncan Robertson owned the island 
and guarded its birds, when the eider 
ducks were so many that, in order 
to get an accurate count, he marked 
each nest with a numbered peg. I 
forget his final figure, but it was a 
fantastic one. 

At that time fulmar petrels 
were not only on view on all 
sides but sat on their single eggs 
here, there and everywhere; while 
shags lined up on the rocks in 
bronze-green rows, terns wheeled 
and scolded and the black guillemots 
came ashore on the northern rocks 
in many delightful scores. 

The motor-boat sped on across 
waters that were now _ varying 
shades of jade and now vividly, mar- 
vellously blue, towards the green, 


so 


P-YONHE island lay as green as an emerald in 
a sea blue 


GUILLEMOTS ON THE ISLA 


Ce 


grassy island known of old as the Enchanted 
Isle, being a place of whims and fancies, kind 
only to favoured visitors and capricious to 
others. We are told that when the unfavoured 
ones set foot on its enchanted shore the island 
sank beneath them and disappeared under the 
waves. I can but say that Eynhallow has never 
played any tricks with me, but has allowed me 
to land, explore its grassy summit, its ruins 
(where, it is said, monks formerly dwelt in 
holiness) and its rocky shores with their many 
attractions. 

We scrambled ashore (it was strange not 
to be welcomed with kind greetings, though an 
oyster-catcher whistled shrilly) and dumped 
what were for the moment unwanted belongings. 
I, for one, was full of impatience—how were the 
black guillemots and how were the seals? 


2.—AN ARCTIC SKUA (LIGHT PHASE) ON HER NEST, A 
MERE DEPRESSION IN THE SHEEP-BITTEN TURF 


D OF EYNHALLOW, 


ORKNEY 


Leaving my companions to go their respective 
ways, I hurried off, proceeding towards the 
north-west corner of the island, escorted by 
abusive terns, whistling oyster-catchers and 
wheeling fulmars—the fulmdrs had certainly 
not decreased. Picture me approaching a 
tumbled-down wall that runs parallel to the 
shore, the remains, apparently, of a sheepfold, 
and taking advantage of this shelter to creep 
along and get close to the seal rocks, those 
shelving ledges on which the great grey seals 
lie and take their ease. I have seen a dozen or 
more sleeping in the sunshine, only one huge 
fellow having his eyes open. He was troubled 
by a tickle in the middle of the back. He rolled 
over and rubbed himself on the stones, moaning 
as he did so in the most dismal tones. 

This time, alas! the seal rocks were 
tenantless ; the departing motor-boat 
must have disturbed the seals. My 
careful creeping along under the wall 
resulted only in my getting well 
stung by the luxuriant nettles and 
in annoying several fulmar petrels. 
They were sitting, each on its single 

among the nettles at the foot 
of the wall. All were sick at the 
sight of me, very sick indeed, throw- 
ing up a vile-smelling, oily, yellow 
liquid. We are told that the fulmar 
makes a practice of ejecting this 
stuff at the visitor, but I do not 
think the lady’s manners are quite 
so bad as that. I have interviewed 
many sitting fulmars and, although 
none of them liked the look of me, 
and the majority were immediately 
taken ill, I cannot charge them with 
deliberately spitting in my face. All 
the same, I never think it is wise 
to attempt familiarities with a 
fulmar. When trying for a portrait 
I use a long-focus lens and keep at 
a discreet distance. 


egg, 













3.—WELL 


It was interesting to view the number of 
fulmars around and to remember the recent 
history of the bird. It is not so long as time goes 
in the rise and fall of birds that the fulmar petrel 
was practically confined, so far as its breeding 
range in Britain was concerned, to the remote 
island of St. Kilda, where it nested in huge 
numbers. Kippered fulmars helped to swell the 
winter rations of the inhabitants. The story 
runs that when tinned salmon came their way 
they much preferred it and stopped killing the 
fulmars, which immediately began to increase. 
Serious opinion, however, looks for a deeper 
cause than tinned salmon to account for the 
long and steady rise of this petrel, which in 
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CAMOUFLAGED: AN EYNHALLOW EIDER DUCK 
BROODING AMONG THE HEATHER 
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and pattern male and 
female appeared iden- 
tical. 

What a picture was 
made by the birds and 
their surroundings. The 
sea was more vividly 
and intensely blue than 
ever, except where it 
broke against the rocks 
in a moaning, groaning 
smother of white surf. 
It stretched away, 
except where broken by 
the troubled line of a 
tidal roost, in lazy 
wrinkles to meet the 
pearly verge of the sky 
with no land beyond 
that horizon but distant 
America. The disturbed 
line of the roost told of 
currents running fiercely 
and reminded one how 
formidable this roost 
can be. Countless white 
specks wheeling like snowflakes driven by the 
wind stretched in a long band above the tide 
race. They were terns fishing in the troubled 
waters. Nearer at hand were a number of 
white-and-black birds, eider drakes floating 
idly on the waves while their mates brooded 
eggs ashore. Next the eye came to the cliff- 
foot, where the waves strove and seaweed 
swirled, where, too, an eider duck and her 
just-hatched ducklings paddled bravely forth, 
the fluffy babies riding the waves like bobbing 
corks while mother piloted them to join the 
drakes. ‘““Oh!” said the latter, ‘““Oh! Oh!”’ 
in exactly the tone of an old lady receiving 
a nice bit of scandal over her cup of tea. 
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comparatively recent years has not only colon- 
ised the Shetlands, the Orkneys and the Scot- 
tish coasts but spread down the east side of England 
and looks like establishing itself on all coasts of these 
islands. 

I would suggest that one factor in the success of 
the fulmar is its ability to nest almost anywhere, for 
example in the nettle forest under this wall. I sucked my 
stings, but looked in vain for the dock leaf that should 
be next applied, and turned to leave the fulmars. I cast 
one glance back at them, sitting there like large, fat, 
grey-and-white doves, each patiently brooding its egg 
(Fig. 6)—incubation takes some 50 or more days—while 
their friends and relatives came to sit beside them and 
cackle to them. Then I hurried on to the headquarters of 
the black guillemots (Fig. 1). 

The black guillemot, or tystie as it is called in Orkney 
and Shetland, is a bird of the northern seas, in the British 
Isles being distributed about our rocky north-western 
shores, though seldom in any great number. Only on 
Eynhallow have I had the joy of meeting this quaint 
little fowl in dozens and scores, and quaint it most truly 
is. Picture a smallish but stout black bird with a large 
white patch on either shoulder, bright scarlet feet and 
legs and a bill with a crimson interior, which greets the 
visitor by twittering at him ! 

There is something incongruous yet charmingly 
attractive about this greeting; it is so ridiculously 
unexpected from a sea-bird. When twittering the bird 
opens its beak and one gets a good view of the red lining. 

The name of tystie fits this comical and delightful 
personage perfectly, whether it be bobbing about on the 
water or flying up to alight on those terraced rocks it 
loves so well. These rocks rise in tiers, like a giant’s 
stairway, from the angry sea boiling at their feet to a 
tumble of rounded water-worn stones flung up to meet 
the island turf that slopes down to meet them. 

It is among these stones that the black guillemots 
nest, laying two grey mottled eggs down some convenient 
crack or crevice, but in early June they have hardly 
begun serious business and on the day in question only a 
few of the crowd were concerned with the boulders. The 
majority of the tysties were taking life easily on one or 
other of the steps of the giant’s stairway, sitting about 
in sociable groups and twittering open-billed at one 
another as if exchanging items of gossip, though the 
bowing, twittering and raised-wing displays suggested 
that it was not gossip but the sweet nothings of court- 
ship that were passed from bill to ear. Apropos of 


display and courtship, the white shoulder-patches seemed 
to have considerable display value, the birds posturing 
so as to enhance their conspicuousness, but watch as 
carefully as I would I could not tell the sexes apart or 
be sure which was cock and which hen. 


In size, colour 





“Oh!” they repeated, ‘Oh! 


Oh!” and it 


4.—“A FAIRY-LIKE BEING 
TINTED FORM”: AN ARCTIC TERN ALIGHTING 


WITH 
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sounded as if it was a really delectable story. 
But who could listen to eider ducks with 
more and more tysties flying up from the sea 
to run about on the rocks or settle themselves 
in lazy attitudes? The rocks were in part 
covered with a brilliant yellow lichen and in 
places with a bright green growth; then there 
was the blue sea, the green, brown and purple 
checked bank of Rousay beyond, fading to 
purple-grey, with, above, a few fleeting white 
clouds chasing across the blue sky, all making 
a wonderful setting for the guillemots. 

I took a ciné film of them, I took still 
photographs and then I just sat and watched 
them, feeling I could sit and watch them for 
ever as they toddled to and fro, bowed and 
showed off at one another or just rested happily 
and did nothing. But even tysties must be left 
and I bethought me of the other birds that 
I must go and interview. 

One of my most interesting interviews was 
with an arctic skua couple. The arctic, or 
Richardson’s, skua, the smaller of the two 
species of skua that nest in the northern parts 
of the British Isles, occurs sparingly in Orkney. 
Its numbers here are nothing like those on 
Shetland, so that a nesting pair are viewed with 
interest, especially the couple that have recently 
made Eynhallow their headquarters, which 
were the first of their species I had seen there. 
They were interesting birds, for the one was 
a sooty individual of the extremely dark type 
and the other a very handsome light bird. This 
species of skua is dimorphic, a light form and 
dark form occurring together, the difference 
being irrespective of sex and age. Here the 
light-hued skua was the female and the dark 
bird was the male, but I have seen dark hens and 
light cocks, and, indeed, dark pairs and light pairs 

The nest, a mere depression in the short, 
sheep-bitten turf—there are a considerable num- 
ber of sheep on the island—was on the higher 








SLENDER WINGS AND DELICATELY 
BESIDE ITS EGGS 
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vround, and its owners became much excited 
as Land my companion approached. When we 
stood and looked at the two olive-green eggs 
handsomely blotched with brown, they came 
swooping down on us as if intending to attack 
and then prostrated themselves on the ground in 
all the contortions of the “ broken-wing trick,” 
the dark male being particularly anxious and 
energetic in feigning injury. 

A hiding tent was quickly erected and I was 
soon inside it. Would the skua show resentment 
at such hurried treatment? I heard both the 
birds screaming ‘“‘sku-arr! sku-arr!’’ as my 
companion departed, but believe that their abuse 
was directed more at certain patrolling herring- 
gulls than at him. The skuas did not like them, 
and they were unpopular with many other birds. 

The crying of the skuas, the screaming of 
gulls, the whistling of oyster-catchers and the 
scolding of terns died away and quiet descended. 
There was a swish of wings over the tent-top 
and the sound of a bird alighting on the turf 
close to the hide, and, peeping through a spy- 
hole in its side, I saw the handsome creamy-grev 
skua walking quietly up to her nest, on which 
she settled down in the most happy and com 
fortable manner. She cuddled her eggs under 
her breast as if there was no such thing as 
a hiding tent ten feet way (Fig. 2) and showed 
no sign of suspecting the presence of a woman 
with cameras inside it. She sat there surveying 
her world, her dark mate on guard a little way 
off, and I thought how, in her round comfort- 
able shape and with her creamy-buff colouring 
and dark extremities, she resembled a Siamese 
cat. It is true that her eves were dark, not blue, 
and she did not squint, but the likeness was 
certainly there. 


FULMAR 
HER NEST BESIDE THE CHIMNEY OF A RUINED BUILDING 


iz, 


oyster-catchers. Four 
eggs is an eider’s ordin- 
ary Clutch, five or six a 
good one, and anything 
above that in number 
probably a joint effort 
of two ducks, so my 
surprise was great when 
I found myself survey- 
ing a nest containing 
eleven eggs! Only one 
duck had been covering 
them and what a job 
she must have had to 
get them all beneath 
her, but I immediately 
jumped to the con- 
clusion that they were 
the product of at least 
two and possibly three 
ducks. 

This, however, is a 
digression from my tour, 
when I wandered along 
the cliff head looking 
down on sitting fulmars 
and on shags drawn 
up in bronze-green lines 
on the waterside rocks. 
I did not on this occasion see a single cormorant, 
but there was certainly no lack of shags. How 
weird and reptilian they looked as they stood 
holding their wings spread to dry in the breeze. 
I never see a shag or a cormorant without 
recalling the evolution of the bird from a semi- 
reptilian ancestor such as that fossil form 
Archeoptervx that had teeth in its jaw, though 
it had already gained feathers. 

As for fulmar petrels, the farther one went 
the more one seemed to see. They were every- 
where. Many were brooding eggs on cliff-ledges, 
recesses in banks, in shallow holes and even on 
the flat open ground; and many more were 
soaring aloft or gliding to and fro on stiffly held 
wings in the effortless flight of their kind. No 
bird has brought the art of flying without 
exertion to greater perfection than this petrel; 
witness the manner in which those I was watch- 
ing rode the air currents. One, which had its 
mate, or a relative or friend, sitting in a recess 
of the bank that constituted the top of a gully 
that rose steeply from the sea, kept circling 
into this fissure and letting the air currents 
sweeping up from the water bear it aloft. It 
was carried without any effort of its own slowly 
past the bird on the nest, to rise on high and 
circle back again. Thus it gyrated, rose and fell, 
with hardly a movement of its wings before its 
sitting comrade in what was evidently a happy 
game. 

Past fulmars, shags, eider ducks and their 
drakes I wandered entranced, but it was back 
near the landing-place not far from Mr. 
Robertson’s little house, now, alas ! unoccupied, 
that I found the most lovely spot since leaving 
the tysties. A fulmar petrel with her head 


PETRELS ON 


Seeing these skuas in their kindly homeliness I found it 
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peeping over the growth of grass and weeds on 
the roof of a ruined building beside the chimney 
of which she had her nest looked down on this 
spot (Fig. 5). There were several more fulmars 
brooding eggs in the nettles under an old wall 
and an eider duck sat amid the drift rubbish 
and water-rounded stones at high tide mark, 
while querulous terns fluttered like great butter- 
flies overhead and chattered in anxiety for 
their eggs, which lay all over the place. 

I sat down with my back against the old 
wall while an oyster-catcher piped distractedly 
(her chicks, just hatching, lay among the 
pebbles on my left) and the terns swore more 
energetically than ever. I took the hide cover 
that I had been carrying and draped it over 
my ciné camera and myself, peeping through 
one of its many holes at the hovering white 
terns, the rippling waves and, across the sound, 
the Mainland lying like a patchwork quilt 
worked in squares of bright green, darker green 
and red-brown. 

The sun shone warmly, the bird voices died 
away and I dreamt I was visiting Eynhallow 
in those days when the Viking pirates made the 
islands a rendezvous and a resting-place from 
which to organise their raids on prosperous 
southern lands. It seemed to me that there was 
the sound of the oars of the long boats, the 
clink of swords and chatter of strange voices, 
when consciousness returned to me and I woke 
to the knowledge that it was not Vikings who 
tripped over the shingle but terns and oyster- 
catchers. 

A hen oyster-catcher had run home over 
the shingle on her shell-pink feet and was 
sitting close at hand brooding her new-born 
chicks with her sealing-wax bill gleaming like 
a flame against the grey stones. At my feet sat 
a tern, a fairy-like being with its long, slender 
wings and delicately tinted white and grey 
form (Fig. 4). Any doubts as to whether it was 
an arctic or a common tern were set at rest by 
its blood-red bill. In the common tern the bill 
is dark at the tip. 

There were terns all round me and it was 
uncanny to sit in their midst, camouflaged only 
by a bit of flimsy canvas, and watch them at 
such close, intimate quarters. I could have 
watched them all evening and all night, too, 
but an oyster-catcher whistled afar, my bird 
jumped up, answered it, ran off, took wing and 
flew backwards and forwards calling excitedly, 
and then the terns rose in a cloud and scolded 
furiously. 

A friend was coming to help me to pack 
up my goods and get them down to the boat, 
now rapidly approaching the shore. Soon we 
were aboard and waving farewell to the Island 
of Enchantment and its many enchanting 
inhabitants, never more enchanting than on 
this latest visit. I had had in all two days on 
Evnhallow, but they had been all too short. 
A whole season would not be long enough really 
to explore, study and understand the island and 
its innumerable inhabitants. 


difficult to think of them as desperadoes among other birds, 
but one gets a hint of their true character when one sees 
them swoop past on hawk-like wings or watches their skill in 
aerial manoeuvres. To put the matter mildly, no skua is 
particular how it gets its living and some part of that living is 
gained by harrying its neighbouring sea-birds, hunting them 
until they give up the fish they have caught. I once watched 
a great skua or bonxie pursue a lesser black-backed gull high 
into the sky. The two circled up and up until they were 
mere specks aloft and I thought the gull would defeat the 
pirate, but no, the gull had to yield, to throw up the 
contents of its craw, which were caught by the skua as they 
fell. Then, and then only, was the gull allowed to depart 
in peace. 

It was with much regret at leaving the couple that I 
presently crawled from my tent preparatory to pulling it down 
and moving on elsewhere, to receive a hearty cursing from two 
much-surprised birds. Up they flew in the air and down they 
came at me, and this time I thought I really should be 
smacked on the head. I have seen the great skua attack a 
person and I have seen the arctic skua attack sheep, even 
riding on the head of a sorely bewildered ewe that had 
blundered too near the nest, but I have never seen this smaller 
species actually hit a human being; yet in Shetland it has a 
reputation in this respect. 

I then set off on a tour of the island, occasionally stumbling 
over a sitting eider duck and continually abused by vociferous 


6.—A FULMAR, LOOKING LIKE “A LARGE, FAT, GREY-AND-WHITE 
DOVE,” BROODING HER SINGLE EGG ON A LEDGE 
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AGROSTICS IN GLASS 


By JOHN M. BACON 
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JACOBITE GLASSES ENGRAVED WITH FLOWERS, 
AN ACROSTIC ON THE NAME CHARLES 
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THE INITIAL LETTERS OF 


Honeysuckle and lily are on the same glass; the glass for E (eglantine) is missing 


“HE following story of five 

| twist engraved glasses provides glass- 
lovers with an interesting puzzle. My 
guess is that, originally flowered glasses, they 
were engraved with the names of characters in 
Ariosto’s Ovlando Furioso to cover up the obvious 

Jacobite significance of the flowers on them. 
The story begins with the privateer Hazard, 
which was captured in the late autumn of 1744 
(cf. Lang, Prince Charles Edward, in which he 
informs us that she was then re-named Prince 
Charles). In a list of privateers given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1745, page 49, 
the privateer Prince Charles is given; fitted out 
at Bristol, she carried 20 guns and 150 men. My 
further information is that she was re-captured 
with her crew and thousands of pounds in cash, 
probably pay for the soldiers, just before 
Culloden. She then presumably reverted to her 
original name, Hazard, for Jater on I find in an 
advertisement about privateers in the London 
Chronicle, December 2, 1758, the name Hazard. 


early air- 


THE NAMES OF HEROES FROM ORLANDO 
INITIAL LETTERS THE NAME (H)AZARD, A PRIVATEER 


According to Captain Dobson a girl sailed in her 
as a seaman, ‘“‘and was not discovered for some 
time, and had served previously without 
detection.” 

In connection with the above there exists, 
in a private collection, a series of exquisite 
glasses of the finest quality and of the type made 
about 1744. Unfortunately, only five out of 
the original set of six are in existence, as far as 
my information goes. They are the “flowered ”’ 
glasses of that date (1740). They came into the 
possession of the present owner from a Jacobite 
family. With them was a written statement of 
1870 describing the names engraved on these 
glasses and saying that the set belonged to the 
late the Rev. William Monkhouse, Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, from 1840 to 1862. 

If the flowers engraved on the glasses 
are taken in the following order, the initials 
of the first letters of the flowers make an 
acrostic on thename CHARLES. The missing glass, 
representing the letter E, would, I suggest, have 


FURIOSO ENGRAVED ON THE 


The H glass is missing 


OF THE 


engraved with eglantine (sweet briar). 
Columbine. 
Honeysuckle. 
Anemone. 
Rose. 
Lily (on the same glass as honeysuckle). 
Eglantine (missing). 
Stock. 

Take, now, the names of the characters 
from Ovlando Furioso engraved on each glass and 
the initial letters form an acrostic of the 
privateer’s name Hazard. The first letter (from 
the missing glass) has to be supplied. 

H (missing)—(7/Hippalca) 

Atlante (A magician) 

Zerbino (Son of the King of Scotland) 
Agramant (King of Africa) 
Rodomont (King of Algiers) 
Doralice (Betrothed to Rodomont) 

It would be interesting if some reader could 
help in providing some information of the 
missing glass. 
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FACTS AND FABLES FROM FLORAL HISTORY-I 


By D. T. MacFIE 


1.—VASE WITH FLOWERS, FROM THE PAINTING BY JAN VAN HUYSUM (1682-1749) IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. This 


work is considered by many critics to be the masterpiece of van Huysum the Younger. 


HE old garden roses are perhaps the most 
intriguing of all antique flowers. They 


are certainly the most plentiful, and the 
names that have been bestowed upon them are 
even more so, which is not surprising when one 
considers that roses have been cultivated as 
garden flowers since the 4th century B.c. 
Theophrastus of Eresus (born 370 B.c.) describes 
several, but it is desperately difficult to recognise 


3.—ROSA CENTIFOLIA ALBA. 
TO BE AN 


ROSE TRELLIS. FLEMISH, circa 1500 
species from his descriptions. Even that great 
authority, the late Mr. E. A. Bunyard, would 
not commit himself beyond a “‘ safe assumption ”’ 
that Theophrastus’s roses were the cabbage-rose, 
R. centifolia, the damask rose, R. damascena, 
probably the white rose, R. alba, and doubt- 
fully R. gallica. 

Nor is the history of the rose geographically 
confined. Greece, Rome, Islam, China, Holland, 


THIS ROSE IS THOUGHT BY SOME AUTHORITIES 
ALBA WITH DAMASK BLOOD 


(Right) 


—A MEDIAVAL GARDEN WITH 


France and England have all revered it as the 
supreme flower. Tracing the evolution of the 
modern rose is really something in the nature 
of a world-wide tour, in addition to the un- 
ravelling of a tangled skein of progress achieved 
by breeders here at home, on the Continent 
and, as one finds in an attempt to reach finality, 
receding into the mists of mythology. 

There are five native British roses, but 
curiously enough they have played little 
or no part in the evolution of modern 
garden roses. There were, at the beginning 
of the 19th century, many varieties of the 
Burnet or Scots rose, R. spinosissima, quite 
a few of the Ayrshire rose, R. arvensis, 
including the double Dundee Rambler, and 
the sweet briar, R. vubiginosa, has produced 
some forms and Lord Penzance’s justly 
famed hybrids. The dog-rose, R. canina, 
if it has done nothing else, has given 
yeoman service as the root-stock of by far 
the greater proportion of garden roses for 
many years past. Perhaps the only claim 
to fame of R. villosa, the fifth, is that it 
has produced the lovely Wooley Dod’s 
variety—a very beautiful rose. 

Even in Gerard’s day a sharp distinc- 
tion was drawn between garden and wild 
roses. Of the “ Pimpinell’’ or Burnet rose 
he writes, “It growes very plentifully in a 
field as you go from a village in Essex, 
called Graies (upon the brinke of the river 
Thames), unto Horndon on the Hill, 
insomuch that the field is full fraught 
therewith all over. It groweth likewise in 
a pasture as you goe from a village hard 
by London called Knights brige unto 
Fulham, a village thereby.’’ Would that 
it did so now. 

Gerard’s garden roses are the white 
rose, R. alba; the red rose that ‘‘ groweth 
very low in respect of the former,’’ which 












most authorities take to be gallica, the damask 
rose, pale red in colour; the Holland or Province 
rose, ‘‘like the damaske rose but greater and 
more double, insomuch that the yellow chives 
in the middle are hard to be seen’’ which is 
doubtless the cabbage-rose, I?. centifolia; the 
“‘muske”’ roses, and some unidentifiables. 

It is in Parkinson’s Paradisi in Sole 
Paradisus tervestis, the title a pun on the 
author’s name, that we find first mention of the 
York and Lancaster rose that to-day is still 
grown in innumerable gardens and, incidentally, 
is still as variable in its colouring as it was then. 
Parkinson describes it as ‘‘one half of it some- 
times of a pale whitish colour, and the other 
half of a paler damask colour than the ordinary 
(damask) ; sometimes also the flower has divers 
stripes and marks on it, as one leaf white or 
striped with white, the other half blush or 
striped with blush, sometimes also all striped 
or spotted over, and at other times no stripes 
or marks at all as nature listeth to play with 
varieties in this as other flowers.’’ Could his 
description be bettered ? 

Parkinson also talks of the yellow Persian 
rose, R. hemispherica, and once.again it is the 
public-spirited Mr. Nicholas Lete, merchant of 
London, who is credited with introducing it to 
this country. It was then, as it still is, a difficult 
rose. John Rhea in his Flora advocated double 
working as a possible means of succeeding with 
it, the Frankfort rose to be used as root-stock, 
the single yellow, I. foetida, to be worked on 
this and the double hemispherica to be budded on 
foetida. Science may have advanced, but are 
we after all so far removed in the arts and 
crafts that are purely gardening ? 

The striped Rosa Mundi is often associated 
with York and Lancaster, but it is, of course, a 
gallica. Here again is a really old rose. The 
great bulk of the gallicas were raised on the 
Continent during the 19th century. But of 
the hundreds that were sent out it is dirficult 
now to find more than a few. 

So much for roses; their place in history 
would fill a volume, as indeed it has in E. A. 
Bunyard’s marvellously authorative Old Garden 
Roses. 

Lilium candidum, Gerard’s white lily, is 
another plant that has its origins lost in the 
mists of antiquity. In Egypt and in Crete it was 


5.—THE MADONNA LILY, L. CANDIDUM, IN 
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4.—THE RED GALLICA ROSE, ALSO KNOWN AS THE RED DAMASK; IT IS THE 
UNSTRIPED FORM OF ROSA MUNDI 


zealously tended as a sacred plant some cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. Many civilisa- 
tions have helped to distribute it throughout 
Europe and the Mediterranean countries until 
to-day its native habitats are far from certain. 
Gerard differentiates between the English white 
lily and the white lily of Constantinople, the 
latter having “‘floures grow at the top like the 
former, saving that the leaves doe turne them- 
selves more backward like the Turks Cap, and 
beareth many more floures than our English 
white lilly doth.’”’ Perhaps the various forms 
of candidum on which gardeners pride them- 
selves to-day are not, after all, so very new. 
The “great Mountaine Lilly,” the purple L. 


Martagon of numerous forms and the Persian 
lily are also described, though the latter is, 
of course, no lily, but a fritillaria, F. persica, 


































































































































A MODERN GARDEN 





with bells of an ‘‘overworn purple colour.’ 
Nor is Gerard over-complimentary to the 
hemerocallis or “Day Lillie.’”’ ‘This plant 
bringeth forth in the morning his bud, which at 
noone is full blowne, or spread abroad, and the 
same day in the evening it shuts it selfe, and in 
a short time after becomes as rotten and stink- 
ing as if it had been trodden in a dunghill a 
moneth together, in foule and rainie weather : 

. according to the old proverbe, soone ripe, 
soone rotten.” 

Iris susiana, the mourning iris, is still apt 
to be looked upon as something out of the 
ordinary by other than iris enthusiasts, the 
reason, perhaps, being its most unusual black 
and white colouring. So it is just a little sur- 
prising to find it described and figured by 
Gerard under the name of ‘“Turky floure 
de-luce, a rare and beautiful floure 
to behold.’’ His “‘ great floure de-luce 
of Dalmatia’ is obviously J. pallida 
and his ‘‘Floure de-luce of Florence, 
whose root in shops and generally 
every where are called Jveos or Orice 
(whereof sweet waters, sweet pouders, 
and such like are made)”’ must surely 
be I. florentina, which supplies the 
orris root of perfumers. 

The names of Peach-bells and 
Steeple-bells have a familiar ring, and 
they refer to. plants that not many 
people would associate with medieval 
gardens, Campanulas persicifolia and 
pyvamidalis, that “grow in our London 
gardens and not wild in England.” 
And so one might continue without 
having done more than touch on the 
fringe of an inexhaustible and fascin- 
ating subject. 

It is quite possible that in 
quoting so freely from Gerard, I may 
have incurred the wrath of those who 
affect to regard him as a copyist. 
There is little doubt that he was, to 
some extent. But is there any author 
who has attempted a serious work, 
covering so vast a field, who can 
truthfully say that he has not been 
guilty of the crime—if crime it be? 
Life, after all, is too short for any one 
man to acquire from personal experi- 
ences the original knowledge to compile 
so vast a work. Surely it is more 
just—I will not use the word charitable 
—to be grateful to a great herbalist 
for his industry. A medico primarily 
he may have been; he was also a great 
gardener. 





The previous article on this subject 
was published on July 11. 
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1.—GEORGIAN SUNSET. The equestrian statue of George I in the vast lawn stretching from the north front of Stowe 


STOWE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE—I 


The Connection of Georgian Landscape with Whig Politics 


> 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The main lines of the great landscape garden, initiated in 1713 by General Sir Richard Temple, later Lord Cobham, by Bridgeman and 
Vanbrugh. still exist, though loosened about 1740 by William Kent in accordance with the “‘liberal sentiments” of their patron which made 


ATIONAL PARKS, Town and Coun- 
N try Planning, Preservation of Rural 
a England, and the various movements 
and bodies now concerned with maintaining 


Stowe the shrine of Grand Whiggery 


the landscape of England have had the effect 
of throwing a different light upon the great 
artificial-natural gardens of the 18th century. 
The tendency to ridicule those Whig magnates 








2.—CLASSICAL LANDSCAPE. The south front of Stowe seen from one of Kent’s temples. 


across the lake and up the broadened and simplified main vista 


who expended their wealth on the creation of 

scenery, and a rather patronising view of 

their landscape architects’ spectacular 

achievements, have changed to attention, and 

attention to admiration, as the aspect of 
England deteriorates despite mounting efforts 
to preserve the remnants of an arcadia and as 
we begin again attempting to do what they 
performed, though with another purpose. 
HoWever, the social importance of landscape 
architecture is now recognised, and, after a 
poor start, notable progress is being made. 
Even big industrial firms are employing land- 
scape architects to ameliorate their workings; 
planning schemes of most types consult trained 
designers on lay-out and planting; and in some 
cases, as should be the normal practice, they 
are required to advise from the outset on choice 
and use of sites. In all modern planning the 
prevailing tendency is away from symmetry 
and increasingly towards a free naturalism akin 
to that evolved by the Georgian landscapers, 
now, as then, for a combination of social, 
economic, and esthetic reasons. 

In the latter half of the century— 
roughly 1775-1825—the principles worked out 
during the preceding fifty years in the designing 
of landscape gardens were applied extensively, 
often to large tracts of property, in order to 
perfect the surrounding landscape. The function 
served by ornamental buildings in the gardens 
were then taken over in these bigger schemes 
by farms, churches, entire villages, or such 
utilitarian structures as bridges, which were 
designed or reconstructed to compose with the 
picture formed by natural features and timber. 
Woodlands particularly were viewed from the 
picturesque as much as from the productive 
and sporting angle. Thus, in addition to the 
amenity conferred on a neighbourhood by a 
park, whole estates were subjected to some 
degree of design, as Addison had foreseen that 
they might be in Queen Anne’s reign. 

Stowe, the headquarters of the Grenvilles, 
Earls Temple, Dukes of Buckingham—as heirs 
of Lord Cobham—is still the largest and most 
elaborate, as it was the most famous, of the 
arcadian laboratories. For the past twenty-five 
years it has housed a great public school, but the 
400 acres of “garden” preserve their general 
character little impaired although playing fields 
occupy some of the lawns, and school buildings 
have been fitted unobtrusively into the sur- 
roundings of the vast classical mansion. Most 
of the symbolic temples are intact. In these 
articles the attempt is made, for the first time I 
believe, to illustrate the landscape architecture 
of Stowe, laying emphasis less on the incidental 
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3.—_THE MAIN SOUTH VISTA FROM THE GRAND PORTICO TOWARDS THE CORINTHIAN ARCH (Reverse of Fig. 2). The 


lawn in the centre was an enclosed parterre in Bridgeman’s plan 
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4.—BRIDGEMAN’S 
PLAN (1713-1739) 
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buildings themselves (and ignoring the 
mansion entirely except as part of the land- 
scape) than on the relationship of the build- 
ings to one another and their setting. This 
presents considerable difficulties. Relation- 
ships have been obscured by the growth or 
felling of trees, by new enclosures for agri- 
culture, by playing-fields where smooth turf 
was intended, by the disappearance of some 
of the features, and by the enormous scale of 
the original lay-out. The attempt, however, 
is well worth making, since maintenance 
will doubtless get no easier and general 
interest in landscape design is potentially 
widespread. 
From the early years of the 18th till 
ae tiie % the middle of the 19th century, Stowe was 
se WE “= f ) See always before the public eye, not only in 
Paget seen eee! ui a. oo es seem = Pope's phrase ‘‘as a place to wonder at,” but 
i sib oes 2 : as the capital seat of what has been called the 
; Grand Whiggery. It became the geograph- 
ical and artistic centre of the cult of humane 
and political liberty subscribed to by the 
successors of those country gentlemen and 
magnates whose ideals had been embodied in 
the “Glorious Revolution”’ of 1688. Taking 
their political principles from the elder 
Shaftesbury, they modelled their tastes and 
homes upon those of his grandson’s Charac- 
teristics in which the grand manner of classical 
antiquity was rejuvenated by romantic senti- 
ment and tempered by English puritanism. 
Stowe, as famous for its collection of classical 
books and early MSS. as for its Palladian 
architecture and poetic landscapes, owed 
those possessions as much to political as to 
esthetic idealism. Had not General Sir 
Richard Temple’s Whiggism brought a dis- 
tinguished military career under Marlborough 
to a temporary end in 1713, and his falling out 
with Walpole in 1733 finally terminated both 
his military and political careers, his energies 
would not have been diverted to transforming 
his ancestral acres into a visual expression of 
his convictions. The political bias under- 
lying the scenery of Stowe is emphasised in 
the dedications of its monuments as 
frequently to ideas or exponents of liberal 
sentiment as to the humanised abstractions 
of the classical way of life: to Concord, 
Victory, Friendship, King George I, British 
Worthies, General Wolfe, no less than to 
Venus, Bacchus, Ancient Virtue and pastoral 
nymphs. A public pleasure ground rather 
than a private seat, Stowe was the English 
18th-century counterpart to the modern 
Russian “people’s park of culture and rest” 
and scarcely less ideological. 

The occasion of Temple, created Viscount 
Cobham by George I, quarrelling with the 
Walpole Government was characteristic of his 
ancestors’ origins in one of those Tudor 
families that grew rich on sheep and wool. 
Individualism and free trade had been the 
keystones of their fortune; and it was Wal- 
pole’s Excise policy coupled with support of 
South Sea speculation which led to his final 
retirement to Stowe, there to cultivate not 
only his garden but the dissident faction of 
Whigs known as the Boy Patriots or Cob- 
ham’s Cubs who supported Frederick Prince 
of Wales against the Court party. Largely 
composed of “a mob of nephews’’—Grenvilles 
of neighbouring Wotton who were to populate 
the Treasury bench intermittently for a 
century—the Stowe faction’s greatest recruit 
was Cornet Pitt, a young officer in Lord 
Cobham’s regiment, an impecunious Parlia- - 
mentarian, and shortly to marry a Grenville 
sister. Stowe became his home, and however 
its combination of political and scenic designs 
influenced his ideals of statesmanship, he 
imbibed a lifelong addiction to landscape 
gardening, as did poor Prince Fred, who died 

7.—THE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS (Vanbrugh) of a chill caught laying out Kew Gardens. 
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Yet it is scarcely coincidence that the ideas = 
of liberal imperialism, Whig humanism, and 
English idyllic landscape design germinated 
together here in the spacious atmosphere of Stowe. 
Their common factors will call for consideration 
again in the course of these articles, but here it 
can at least be suggested that each betokened a 
faith in disciplined freedom, a respect for natural 
qualities, a belief in the individual whether man 
or tree, and a hatred of tyranny. 

In 1713 these notions were yet seeds of 
thought, though that of humanism in its moral 
and esthetic aspects had recently inspired the 
published allegories of the philosopher Earl of 
Shaftesbury. Their practical application to state- 
craft on the one hand and garden-craft on the 
other took time. Yet the possibility of liberal 
landscape had been envisaged by that earlier 
Temple, Sir William, by Addision, and, in the 
practical sphere, by Stephen Switzer and Charles 
Bridgeman. It was the latter whom Cobham 
engaged to expand the older formal garden at 
Stowe by means of technical devices published 
by Switzer—chief of them the sunk fence or haha 
—in order to realise the conception of “ natural,” 
less formal, extensive landscape gardening 
envisaged by contemporary writers. At the outset 
Vanbrugh was engaged to design the incidental 
buildings, and it is possible that he also made his 
forceful influence felt in the lay-out. 

For the purpose of these articles the interest 
of the Bridgeman-Vanbrugh scheme is in the 
modifications that were made to it later. But 
these scarcely affected its main lines. The plan 
published by Sarah Bridgeman in 1739 (the 
year following her husband’s death) shows a 
pentagonal area two-thirds of a mile across 
(Fig. 4) formed by enclosing avenues which, 
around the periphery, were combined with hahas 
giving an illusion of continuity of surface out- 
wards. The approach to the house was, and 
is still, at the west angle (Fig. 5) leading 
between the pair of domed pavilions called after 





8.—VANBRUGH’S ROTUNDA 


the hamlet of Boycot which they replace (Figs. 6, 9). On the axis 
of the main front the approach was aligned on the equestrian 
statue of George I—now re-erected much nearer to the house 
(Fig. 1)—where the approach turned south along a canal, no 
longer existing, to the forecourt. 

Below the garden front, not then emphasised with Adam's 
great portico, lay a parterre enclosed by hedges clipped into 
arches and containing a basin. The axis was continued by a 
narrow vista to an octagonal lake beyond which, between a pair 
of small Doric temples, it was prolonged to the ridge later sur- 
mounted by a Corinthian triumphal arch. The usual entry to the 
garden was between these Doric temples designed by Kent (Fig. 2). 

In the woodlands flanking the vista between the parterre 
and the octagon lake were geometrical alignments to the west 
and a more irregular lay-out, making use of the contours, to 
the east. The west section included a Rotunda by Vanbrugh 

ee | (Fig. 8) at the intersection of three converging alignments but 
li egg looking westwards over the turf of the Home Park. This was 
also overlooked by Vanbrugh’s Temple of Bacchus (Fig. 7) from 
the north, and, from across the lake, by the Temple of Venus 
standing on the south-west bastion of the periphery. 

The arrangement on the east side of the main vista, associated 
with William Kent owing to its greater irregularity and its 
buildings having been designed by him, will be illustrated next 
week. The views given here show how extensively Bridgeman’s 
lay-out was altered. Contemporary references prove that this 
process was complete by 1750, though various works were going 
on till 1790. But by 1750 all the geometrical features were 
either eliminated or so much softened as to produce an effect 
of idealised natural landscape. The parterres and canals 
disappeared, the octagon lake became a lagoon, the south vista 
was greatly widened and sown with grass, and the Rotunda, 
with other temples originally having formal settings, became 
picturesque incidents in a prevalently informal landscape. Yet 
the very fact that this transformation could be effected without 
destroying the main lines of the Bridgeman scheme reveals the 
degree to which, in 1713, the scenic possibilities of the terrain had 
been grasped, though handled still with a rule rather than a brush. 
9.—ONE OF THE BOYCOT PAVILIONS (Vanbrugh) (To be continued.) 
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MOST ANCIENT BRITON 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


ADGER-DIGGING with the object of 
B killing the badger is the sport of perverted 

minds; it depends for success not on the 
daring of the men engaged, but on the incredible 
bravery of a very small terrier which enters the 
sett, corners the badger and keeps him at bay 
until the brave warriors on top dig down with 
pick-axes and mattocks. These ‘‘ sportsmen ”’ 
grip the badger, preferably at the back of the 
neck, with a long pair of iron tongs and haul him 
out. They either kill him on the spot, or, if 
very bright and remarkable ‘‘ sportsmen ”’ 
indeed, take him off to some public-house back- 
yard, where the wretched animal is imprisoned 
in a box ora barrel and baited by dogs. 

[his beastliness goes on in far too many 
places. There is nothing to excuse or condone 
it. It is one of the lowest and most sadistic 
forms of entertainment, on a par with dog- 
fighting or bull-baiting. The only people in the 
whole performance who display any admirable 
qualities are the badger and the terrier that 
draws him. Usually the latter is a Yorkshire 
terrier, which, though very small, has the heart 
of a lion. 

[| have known one or two badger-diggers at 
ditterent times, but not one who had the courage 
to tackle this most ancient Briton with his bare 
hands. That is scarcely to be wondered at, for 
the bite of a badger can actually sever a man’s 
hand from the wrist. Normally they will not 
attack anyone, man or dog, unless seriously 
provoked. 

There is some excuse for badger-digging if 
the beasts’ burrowings are causing damage to 
property. That was my excuse when I dug out 
a pair of badgers in the grounds of the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart at Roehampton. Badgers 
within sevcn miles of Hyde Park Corner! They 
had tunnelled under the foundations of the 
Calvary until it was in danger of collapsing. 

The late Sir Alfred Pease used to dig a lot 
of badgers in the country that lies between 
Thirsk and Scarborough, in Yorkshire. There 


are supposed to be more badgers there, and in 


the New Forest, than in any other districts of 
like area in England. He dug them to send 
away to friends who wanted to re-introduce 
them on their estates, where the stock had died 
out or had been exterminated. Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell both turned out his 
badgers on their properties, and have given 
them every protection. The late Edward North 
Buxton, to whom London owes the preservation 
of Epping Forest, got a good many badgers from 


Pease which were turned out in the forest. 
Their descendants are there to-day. 

Sir Alfred often told me that it had 
taken him a full day to dig out badgers 
from some of the enormous setts in his 
dales country. Once he crawled bodily 
into a hillside tunnel, gripped the badger 
with a pair of tongs, and then signalled, 
by kicking his feet, to a man outside the 
hole. The man wormed his way in, 
gripped Sir Alfred’s ankles, and the two 
of them, a sort of human train, were then 
dragged out into the open by other men. 
The badger, an enormous fellow weighing 
nearly 40 lb., appeared last, his loose, 
tough skin firmly gripped by the tongs. 

A badger can dig at the rate of a 
foot a minute in loose soil. This is not 
surprising when one looks at him; he is 
cut out to be a miner. Look at that 
wedge-shaped head, the short, powerful 
legs, the fine long muzzle and the strongly 
sprung cheekbones. All his body bones 
and muscles are powerful and well-knit; 
his claws are like steel; the whole animal is 
a digging machine. 

Those forefeet will work like steam 
navvies, throwing shovelfuls of earth, sand 
and bits of rock between his forelegs, which 
are set well apart, to his hindlegs, which work 
like pistons, sending a storm of debris flying out 
backwards. His powerful jaws will cut through 
roots and prise rocks and sand apart. A badger 
going all out can dig faster than a gang of men 
with pick-axes and shovels. 

The power of those extraordinary jaws 
lies, first, in the fact that the lower jaw locks 
into a socket in the skull. That is found in no 
other English animal, so far as I know. Secondly, 
a high ridge of bone, standing straight up and 
running from the base of the skull to between 
the ears gives a firm hold to the ligaments and 
tendons and extra leverage length, which is 
made even more effective by the ligaments 
passing over the high cheekbones, pulley-wise, 
before reaching the jaws. It is an amazing 
piece of animal machinery. The teeth dovetail; 
that is why, if a badger bites your hand or a 
dog’s leg, he will bite clean through it. 

If you want to catch a badger either to 
make a pet of him or to send him away to some- 
one who wants badgers on his land, the best way 
to do it is to stop up all the holes in the sett 
except one, just before dawn. The badger is 
then out feeding. Place a strong sack well 
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BOAR PAUSES AND TURNS 
HEARING SOME SLIGHT NOISE 
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down into the mouth of the unstopped hole with 
a running noose of cord round the mouth of the 
sack. Then hunt the adjoining fields and woods 
with a scratch pack of dogs. The moment they 
get on the badger’s line, he will make straight 
for the hole, and blunder into the sack, where- 
upon the noose draws tight round the mouth of 
the sack, and you have your badger. 

Badgers make the most intelligent and 
lovable pets, and usuaily are perfectly safe 
unless they have been dug out in the first place 
by dogs and harried by them. A badger is a 
sensitive animal with a long memory and he 
takes some time to forget that sort of experience. 

When you have had a tame badger for 
about a fortnight he will look you straight in 
the eye as few other wild creatures ever will. 
He seems to understand and trust his master. 
Badgers prefer women to men and a woman can 
do almost anything with them. But if you have 
to go away and leave your tame badger for six 
months he is likely to have forgotten you when 
you return. 

I have known several people who kept tame 
badgers, some of them as household pets. The 
beas‘s are extraordinarily clean, very faithful, 
and will follow one about like a tame dog. But 
be careful if you have any hives of bees in the 
garden, for Brock is quite likely to turn the 
hives over in order to get at the honey. 

Although badgers are highly sociable 
animals, nearly every district has its wanderer 
usually a wandering boar in search of a mate. 
When the badger is looking for a wife he leaves 
tell-tale marks wherever he goes to advertise 
his need. Thus, he will scratch on the back of 
a tree or rub his neck against roots or projecting 
rocks. This is to tell any spinster badger that a 
likely young man is on the look-out for her. 
Sometimes such a wandering badger will choose 
a rock and walk round and round it, rubbing 
his neck and flanks against its edges until he has 
walked a distinct path around the rock. Badgers 
also dig shallow prospect shafts, not in order to 
start a sett, but probably to tell any young 
female badger which comes along that a prospec- 
tive husband is ready and willing to dig out a 
home for her. 

Occasionally these wanderers go even 
further and dig out a regular warren of chambers 
and tunnels. Then they move on, leaving the 
whole place empty and deserted. So, if you do 
find what appears to be a sett, watch carefully 
for tell-tale footmarks for several successive 
days before you settle down seriously to study 
its inmates. It may be a false sett. 

Badgers sometimes share their setts with 
both foxes and rabbits. They do not appre- 
ciate foxes as neighbours because foxes smell and 
are dirty in the home. But the badger is far 
too good-natured to turn them out. Equally, 
he lets the rabbits share his subterranean flat 
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although a few young rabbits may occasionally 
pay the rent. Some setts consist of two or 
three storeys or floors. Each storey is three to 
six feet below the next one so that a sett may 
quite conceivably extend for forty or fifty feet 
down. 

Badgers strike up odd friendships with 
other animals. Mr. Mortimer Batten says that 
in the United States badgers and coyotes have 
been known to associate and travel about 
together, perhaps because the badger digs out 
ground squirrels which the coyote chases and 
snaps up. 

Every badger family has its playground, 
which is usually near running water and 
generally in the middle of a wood. The whole 
family goes there after feeding time in the dark 
hours of the morning. There is usually a fallen 
tree trunk on which the young ones play, and 
which father and mother use to scratch their 
backs against or to sharpen their claws. Sucha 
playground is easily recognised by the shallow, 
blunt-ended holes that the badgers dig out. 
Seme people believe that these holes are really 
beetle traps; the beetles fall in in the 
dark and the badger noses them out. 

It seems to be a rule of Nature 
that there are almost always more dog 
or boar badgers than there are bitches 
or sows. Perhaps that is why two dog 
badgers will often share a sett together, 
living in perfect bachelor harmony. 
Equally, two or three , families of 
badgers will share the same sett. Each 
family keeps to its own separate set of 
chambers just as human beings live in 
different flats in a block of buildings. 
The badger families use the same 
entrances and passages but have 
separate lavatories, sleeping chambers 
and food stores. 

It is a curious fact that, although 
the badger possesses musk glands like 
the ferret, the polecat or the weasel, he 
never uses them in order to advertise 
his presence. Ferrets and polecats will 
rub their glands on any branch or 
rock and leave it so highly scented that 
not even a day of heavy rain will wash 
it out. Not so the badger; the nearest 
he gets to any such self-advertisement 
is merely to scratch a tree or rub his 
neck on a rock or a root. = 

It seems undoubted that badgers. - 
are polygamous, but I am of the opinion 
that some of them do set up house with 
only one wife, and that they stick to 
her for quite an appreciable time, if 
not for life. Female badgers usually 
produce their young after six months 
of gestation, though they can carry 
them for close on twelve months. 
That splendid naturalist, the late Mr. 
J. E. Harting, proved this in 1888, when he 
had a female badger that went with young for 
just seventeen days short of the full year. The 
late Sir Harry Johnston, who was an acute 
observer, also gave it as his opinion that “ the 
female badger, like the roe deer, has the power of 
retarding the development of the foetus, so that 
cases are recorded of female badgers having gone 
with young for more than twelve months.”’ 

Badgers will travel three miles easily from 
their holes when they are feeding at night, and 
will go considerably farther in search of their 
favourite foods—-wild hyacinth bulbs, for 
example. 

Nothing is more fascinating than to watch 
a family of badgers by moonlight. It is one of 
the most endearing sights in all Nature. The 
watcher must be prepared to lie absolutely still, 
bitten by midges, but without moving a muscle. 
The slightest movement and the badgers have 
vanished. It is even advisable to wear dark 
gloves and a veil over the face, for they quickly 
spot the lily-white hands of the watcher. Wind- 
less nights are the worst, as scent hangs about 
and the badger is more than usually suspicious. 
They. usually come to the mouth of the sett, 
listen intently, retreat again, then poke théir 
snouts out once more, and for anything from five 
minutes to half an hour hover about at the 
mouth of the den. 

The father badger will probably come three 
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or four feet from the mouth of the hole and squat 
on the huge mound of sand outside, listening. 
Meanwhile mother and young are just inside 
the entrance. Finally, they decide that all is 
well, and out comes the whole family. Father 
waddles away into the night to find food while 
mother and family proceed to play games. When 
they have begun to do this you can actually 
whisper without disturbing them, but it is 
wisest to avoid all movement. 

Badgers occasionally make open-air nests, 
usually only in dense woodlands that are seldom 
visited. The nest is usually in deep bracken in 
a warm hollow out of the wind, but where a shaft 
of sunlight can catch it. Few people have ever 
seen such an outdoor lair, and fewer still have had 
the luck to see the whole family at home in it. 

Major Fairfax-Blakeborough, the  well- 
known North Country sportsman and naturalist, 
is one of the few. His description of what he 
Saw is so interesting and of such importance to 
the naturalist that I will quote him in full : 
‘“T remember some ten years ago finding a lair 
on Viscount Boyne’s Baysdale property. There 


were unmistakable signs of one or more badgers 
(for, as has been previously pointed out, the 
badger does not lead the solitary life generally 
attributed to him) having used it. The most 
conclusive evidence was the presence of grey 
hairs, and almost equally satisfying was the 
adjacent dunghill. On my next visit I actually 
came upon the family at home, to my intense 
delight and excitement. 

‘Tt is hard to describe my feelings. Had I 
been stalking a royal for days and at last come 
within gunshot, had I been big-game hunting 
and the most coveted specimen was in my 
reach, I could not have been more ‘ nervy.’ My 
heart palpitated, my hands shook, and I 
trembled in every limb. I dare not go forward 
in that condition, so I stood stock still 
mesmerised ! At last I controlled myself 
sufficiently to creep towards the open-air kennel. 
The wind favoured me, and I crept on gradually 
and got so that I could peep at the sleeping 
twain. They were not laid as I had usually seen 
badgers, they had not one foot in the mouth, 
they were not curled, but full length, pretty 
much like pigs, the nose of the one to the hind- 
quarters of the other. There was no noise of 
breathing, and inhaling only took place about 
once to thrice on my own part, though my own 
abnormal condition might have had something 
to do with this. 

‘“‘ T found them asleep and I left them asleep 
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all unconscious that one of the most friendly of 
their arch-enemy, man, had been within arm’s 
length of them.”’ 

Oddly enough, few legends in this country 
centre round the badger, although one would 
imagine that his nocturnal habits would have 
built up a crop of strange beliefs about him. 
Fairfax-Blakeborough, however, says that in the 
north “a tuft of hair gotten from the head of a 
full-grown Brock is powerful to ward off all 
manner of witchcraft; these must be worn ina 
little bag made of cat-skin—a black cat—and 
tied about the neck when the moon be not more 
than seven days old, and under that aspect, when 
the planet Jupiter be mid-heaven at midnight.”’ 

Badger fat in the old days was used for all 
sorts of medicinal purposes. As an ointment it 
was supposed to cure rheumatism, chilblains, 
headaches, malignant growths and a lung cough 

in fact, almost everything except drunkard’s 
elbow. Badger skin was used for making pistol 
holsters, but to-day the only market for it is for 
shaving brushes and for children’s tooth 
brushes. Highlanders, of course, like to hang 





AN UNATTACHED BOAR CAUGHT WANDERING IN SEARCH OF A MATE 


Another flashlight photograph 


half a badger in front of themselves in the form 
of a sporran—a decoration frequently affected 
by people who were never born in the Highlands. 
But although there are few legends about 
the badger, the belief commonly exists in many 
parts that their setts are ‘“‘ as old as Domesday 
Book.”’ Indeed, I actually know a sett on the 
top of One Tree Hill in Essex that is seriously 
said to have been recorded in Domesday Book. 
Badgers, like magpies, were believed in 
olden times to mean either good or bad luck. 
Fairfax-Blakeborough has in his possession a 
MS. written about 1800 by David Naitby, then 
Master of the Bedale Grammar School, in which 
the following verse occurs : 
Should one hear a badger call, 
And then an ullot (owl) cry, 
Make thy peace with God, good soul, 
For shortly thou shalt die. 
Here is a little more cheering verse 
Should a badger cross the path 
Which thou hast taken, then 
Good luck is thine, so it be said, 
Beyond the luck of man. 
But if it cross in front of thee, 
Beyond where thou shalt tread, 
And, if, by chance, doth turn the mould, 
Thou art numbered with the dead. 


It is on the fly-leaf of Mistress Braithwaite’s 
Well-thumbed Copy of the Holy Writ. 
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BETWEEN THE RED LINES 


E were looking at a road map of 
England. ‘‘What a lot of red lines,” 


said Ricky, who is ten years old. “They 
join up all the towns and villages. What’s 
between the lines?” 

“We'll find out,’’ I answered. 

On a large-scale ordnance survey map, 
starting and finishing at the point on the Great 
North Road at Baldock, in Hertfordshire, where 
we live, I pencilled a line covering about a 
hundred miles of footpath. Except for a few 
yards near our door and at ten other points, 
where we had to cross main roads, the route 
followed the thin dotted lines that on the map 
indicate footpaths and lanes. Occasionally, to 
complete my line where there were no paths, 
I cheated by going over the white spaces. It 
was fun working it out, dodging the towns, but 
touching villages from time to time to buy food. 

For Rick and I had decided to walk for a 
week between “the red lines.’’ We would throw 
ourselves on the mercy of farmers and the 
countryside for food and shelter. With one 
diversion—and then to see something rather 
extraordinary—we kept strictly to our itinerary. 
We averaged a daily fifteen miles of cross- 
country tramping for a week. 

An authority had told me that in England 
alone there were more than a hundred thousand 
miles of metalled road, and that if all the foot- 
paths were added together they would go round 
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THE 13th-CENTURY CHURCH 


the world twenty times. This I believe is 
incorrect. Of the hundred footpath miles I had 
charted in our little corner of Hertfordshire and 
Bedfordshire at least eighty miles had either 
been ploughed over, or, through long disuse, 
were obliterated. The stiles were there—we 
crossed about twenty a day—but the paths had 
gone, and we greatly increased our mileage by 
following hedges or losing direction in pathless 
fields. 

Our course from Baldock was_ north- 
westerly, with the village of Houghton Conquest 
as the point farthest west; then south-east to 
Cox Green and steadily north-east until we 
reached Baldock and home again. The towns 
of Hitchin and Letchworth were within the 
triangle, and just beyond our boundaries were 
Bedford to the north and Luton to the south. 
We never sighted them, purposely. At 
Ampthill we left our charted track because a 
knowledgeable lady told us that in the old 
church of St. Andrew lay the remains of one 
Richard Nicolls, an Englishman who once was 
Governor of New York; the man, in fact, who 
changed its name from New Amsterdam to 
New York. 

To the left of the altar we found the plaque 
that tells the story, the cannon ball which killed 
Nicolls and a tiny Stars and Stripes to add 


AT SHILLINGTON. 
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flavour. The Latin tablet reads, ‘‘. . . In the 
year 1664, being already mature in age and 
military science, he (Nicolls) was sent to North 
America with a command. He restored the 
well-known Long Island and other islands to 
their true master. ... For three years he ruled as 
Governor. ...’’ Perhaps many people know of 
this, but it was news to those with whom I 
chatted, even in the district, and I cannot help 
thinking that if an American had ever been 
Lord Mayor of London the citizens of the United 
States would have given him a more impressive 
resting-place. 

As the crow flies, at no time were we more 
than thirty miles from home, and yet, purely by 
accident, we saw the ‘“‘oldest oak trees in the 
world”’ (so we were told) near Ampthill; the 
largest brick works in the world, a disfigurement 
of thirty-four tall chimneys on the horizon at 
Stewartby; and—a heap of a million steel 
helmets! Years ago, in Valencia, a friend said 
he would show me an unusual sight. He took 
me to a domino factory and we saw three tons 
of double sixes! It was that sort of experience 
at Houghton Conquest. 

On a trip such as ours inevitably there was 
bitterness in the cup. One thing is certain : had 
we followed the same route a century ago the 
details of arranging food and lodging would 
have been much simpler. I had arranged that 
each evening we should reach a village where, 


on the map, “inn’’ was clearly marked. We 
kept to the itinerary, but not one of these map- 
marked inns would supply shelter or food, other 
than sandwiches—tomato, cucumber, lettuce or 
meat paste—and those seldom. On the other 
hand, at stopping points such as Greenfield and 
Preston, neither of which has ‘inn’? marked cn 
the map, we did splendidly. 

Shillington was marked as a likely place for 
the first night. The village straggles among 
giant elms and has a beautiful 13th-century 
church. “Inn” is marked on the map, and there 
are four in all, but at each we drew a blank. 
At one of them we saw a board announcing 
full catering, half-crown lunches, bacon and 
eggs, pies and other good things, but it was 
explained that the notice was twenty years old ! 

So we had sandwiches and lemonade, and 
I bought a box of dates. Almost in desperation 
we went to the vicar to see if he knew of any of 
his parishioners who might have beds which we 
could rent for the night. We had been refused 
at inns, farms and a dozen cottages. One 
woman said : “I wouldn’t stay here if I were 
you—there’s scarlet fever.” It was as if the 
place were soured with the plague. 

But the padre was kind. He gave us tea 
and we chatted about his church. Then he 
telephoned to the postmistress, to see if she 


could suggest where we might find a bed, also 
to a neighbouring farm, then to another friend, 
but all unsuccessfully. So the three of us (Rick 
and I rather wearily) climbed the hill to the old 
church for Evensong. 

There is an interesting crypt and an eastern 
tower from which we could see for miles. But 
the sun was sinking red, and it was past our 
bed-time. Into the gloom the vicar went his 
way. Rick and I collected a pile of hassocks and 
pew covers, and curled up in a corner of the 
church. There were bats and draughts, but we 
slept soundly. 

In the morning we finished the box of dates, 
washed in the stream which flows at the foot of 
the hill, and went our way. 

What sort of a world is this where a cup of 
tea, in the heart of rural England, is served with 
tinned milk? That, and the inevitable sand- 
wich, were all we could get at Clophill, at a point 
where we crossed a “‘red line.’””’ Shoddy and 
disappointing, but how we appreciated the host 
and hostess of an inn at Houghton Conquest. 
They gave us boiled eggs, and served them with 
warm hospitality. 

There is one sure way of gleaning history 
and fable from the countryside—talk with the 
parsons. At Houghton Conquest the church 
was built in 1340 of the local ironstone, but who 
would have thought that the lofty tower cost 
only £40 to build? The builder’s contract can 


ee 


«There were bats and draughts but we slept soundly on hassocks and pew covers” 


still be seen, and from it we learn that William 
Farele and Phillip Lessy did the job for only 
13s. 4d. a foot. But the agreement also stipu- 
lated six quarts of ‘‘frumenty”’ beer ! 

Henry VIII, Edward VI and most of the 
local barons pillaged the church at one time or 
another, and when, years later, wealthy Thomas 
Archer presented a grand silver chalice he had it 
engraved : “‘. . . whoso shall steal it let him be 
accursed.”’ In his papers, the same Thomas 
Archer described what must have been the 
longest frost of all times—from September 20, 
1607, to March 6, 1608. He was. Rector until 
1626, and was followed just ten years after by 
a priest with the extraordinary name of Cheyne 
Row ! . 
So continued our journey of discovery. We 
passed along the grass-grown alley known as 
Cuthroat Lane, which climbs towards the ruin 
of Houghton House, and were curious to know 
why the Duke of Bedford tore the roof off 
Bunyan’s “House Beautiful” in 1794. It was 
also interesting to learn that at least one room 
was designed by Inigo Jones. But everyone 
seems to have had a hand at stripping the old 
house. The room is not there now; it is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and other parts 
of what must have been a lovely dwelling when 
it was built in 1616 by Mary, Countess of 
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been Bunyan’s this and Bunyan’s 
that. We had walked through his 
‘Vale of Despair,” climbed his hill 
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Pembroke, have also been dispersed. | _ a 
The staircase embellishes the Swan 
Inn at Bedford, the iron gates guard 





the house of the Misses Barton at 
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spent twelve hours a day telling 

everybody who came within range. A youngster 
resting on a heap of hay pointed to my old 
service haversack and said, ‘“‘R.A.F.?” I 
nodded, and he smilingly indicated that he was 
from the Luftwaffe. It pleased us to have some- 
thing in common, but his friends, who were 
outside the pale, grinned and passed a remark 
which I did not catch. 

Hexton village is “period’’ and tidy, but 
to us it was unsympathetic. We were hungry 
and at one o’clock all the Raven Inn could offer 
was a glass of water passed through a window. 
Nor were we able to learn much about the 
countryside, for the vicar was on holiday and 
so was the village constable. So also was the 
Lord of the Manor. We made a meal of tomatoes, 
which we had bought at his lodge, and that was 
all we had to eat until evening, but by then 
we were far away. 

Pre-Christian Phoenician traders used the 
old Icknield Way, and at Noon Hill, where we 
crossed the Way, we lay in the sun to enjoy 
the best view of our walk. Then, down a wild 
path called Lilley Hoo to Lilley village, where, 
in the garden of an inn, a parrot chattered, 
while we ate—more sandwiches. 

The Sowerby family,.in the old days, owned 
Lilley, and each of the thatched roof cottages 
bears their rampant lion crest. But the family 
left years ago when the squire was killed by his 
favourite stag; one or two council houses are 
poking their red noses out of the hollyhocks to 
disturb a peaceful world. 

Ward’s Farm, Pond Farm and Manor Farm 
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are up the lane to the north, and in one of them 
we sought a bed, but eventually settled in dry, 
clean hay. Three yards away, rattling his chain, 
was Lord Lee, a magnificent 18-cwt. bull of the 
Rothschild line. Night settled, he quietened 
down, and the three occupants of the stable 
were at peace until geese cackled in the dawn. 

Down the long lane called Lilley Bottom, 
across the fields, past Kingswell End, to Cox 
Green, and, plodding in the heat of the day, 
Rick and I played ‘‘ Parson’s Cat’’ in order the 
easier to forget our empty stomachs. 

Old Ralph Piggott has been beating the 
anvil at Cox Green for over sixty years, and 
his father, who bought the anvil for thirty 
pounds, was there for sixty years before him. 
We rested there and talked of the blacksmith’s 
craft with Ralph, who works alone now. Two 
bellows and the long-handled hammers lie idle. 
‘There used to be seven of us in the old days,”’ 
he told us, ‘‘ but horse-shoes aren’t needed now. 
This is what they bring me to do.”’ With his 
tongs and much contempt he turned over the 
red-hot vehicle-spring which he had _ been 
pounding. Cooling off on the ground were four 
fine horse-shoes. 

“T can get a pound or a guinea for those,”’ 
said the smith, ‘“‘but my old dad only got 
three shillings, and he made ’em better. The 
metal’s no good now. It’s all right I suppose 
for them acetylene welders. . . .’’ Ralph spat 
into his fire. 

Bunyan had begun to bore us. From the 
time we reached Houghton Conquest it had 


a visit, and if you are lucky, Mr. 
Middlehurst, the gamekeeper who 
__ lives there now, will show you 


some fine timber and the fireplace 
cupboard in which reposed the famous Bible. 

The inn at Preston is what one expects of 
a country inn, but it had taken us six days of 
tramping the countryside to find it, and, 
although the tavern has been there for nearly 
two hundred years, it is not shown on the map. 
The food was good, and in our comfortable room 
in the gables we reclined on beds both soft and 
sweet. 

We swung round to the south of Hitchin, 
through Titmore Green, where the hedges bear 
signs ‘‘ Beware. Poisonous Plants,’’ towards our 
starting point. 

A final queer tale, told to us as we neared 
the end of our journey. By the entrance to the 
old church at Weston there are two stones. 
They are fifteen feet apart, and between them 
lie the remains of the giant Jack o’ Legs, or so 
it is said. He was a brigand who robbed people 
on the slope now known as Jack’s Hill, and when 
he was finally caught while stealing bread in 
Baldock, the local bakers gouged out his eyes. 
Jack had been a mighty bowman and there was 
a legend that his arrow could pin a rook when 
it was a mile away. But at last the Baldock 
bakers had got him and while he lay dying he 
called for his bow, as Robin Hood had done, 
and asked to be buried where his last arrow fell. 
Ricky said it was pretty good shooting for a 
blind bowman, for Weston is a very pleasant 
spot. 

The bakers ot Baldock served us better, 
and we got food in plenty. But we were home 
then. 


FIRST CATCH YOUR PEACOCK 


a very few districts, as they are holy birds. 

We happened to be stationed near Damoh 
in the Central Provinces where they were 
allowed to be shot, though whether this still 
holds good I do not know, since it is many 
years since I was in that part of India. 

It stands to reason that when you are 
miles away from civilisation and out of reach 
of tinned provisions you must rely to a great 
extent on what your gun procures for you. Now 
young peafowl are like young turkeys—very 
nice and succulent, and they live mainly in 
scrub jungle and never fly if they can possibly 
avoid it. They are extremely hard to shoot. 
My father found he was amply provided with 
peafowl, but why he could not for a long time 
understand, since he never shot one. Often he 
would go out shooting with a friend morning 
and evening; they shot many things but never 
a peafowl; yet it was always on the dinner-table 
ad lib. Where did it come from? 

We found that the provider of this luxury 
was a police constable named Ali Khan. He 
had been given a gun and as many cartridges 
as birds required for the pot, and exactly that 
number was always brought in. His plan of 
campaign was as follows, and had my father 
not seen it himself, no doubt, like many others, 
he would have put it down as nonsense. 

The constable took him out to a spot where 
he knew he would find the birds feeding, and 
stationed him in a good position for observing 
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his movements. He then removed all his 
clothes, and wriggled along the earth on his 
stomach in the cover of small low bushes. Then 
he put on his head a sort of cotton mask, which 
he had made himself, painted yellow with black 
spots like a panther’s face; and though it was 





ALI KHAN 


RAISED HIMSELF ABOVE 
THE SCRUB UNTIL HIS PANTHER-LIKE 
HEADDRESS WAS VISIBLE 


more like the back piece of a camp chair than 
a panther’s face it was good enough to hood- 
wink the peafowl. 

Spotting some birds ahead he adjusted the 
mask and raised himself above the scrub until 
his head was visible. Then he did a weird sort 
of tango with his feet, all the time showing his 
head and suddenly withdrawing it; then he 
would give a horizontal movement until at last 
an old peacock, seeing him, called his family 
around him, and the fun began. : 

First one bird and then another uttered 
angry words of disapproval. You have no doubt 
seen a flock of sheep butting their heads and 
stamping their feet if a strange dog is around. 
For sheep imagine sixty or seventy peafowl, hens 
and young ones, all vehemently protesting 
against the presence of an enemy or stranger. 
Whether they were hypnotised or terror- 
stricken, or a little of both, my father didn’t 
know. The constable continued the masked 
dancing, and as it became more energetic the 
birds became more assertive and angry, until 
it would have been perfectly possible for him to 
have put out his hand and caught what he 
required ! 

Ali Khan had his orders—four young and 
tender birds, and he chose them with care, as 
my father found on inspecting the bag when the 
firing was over. The episode seems to prove 
that panthers feed on peafowl and that they 
probably catch them by some mesmeric form 
of stalking. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NIGHTINGALES 
BATHING 


1K,—Mr. Burrell’s letter (August 29) 

describing a nightingale coming to 
a bird-bath reminds me of a similar 
experience. Some years ago nightin- 
gales nested in a copse. opposite our 
gate. One of them—I suspect it was 
the female, refreshing. herself during 
incubation—frequently used our bird- 
bath, which was only a couple of yards 
from our windows, usually in the 
evening. She bathed very thoroughly, 
spreading her russet tail and wings, 
and dipping her head with a side-to- 
side motion. She sometimes preened 
after a first dip, and then returned for 
a second.—E. W. HeEnpy, Holt 
instiss, Porlock, Somerset. 


A CONVERSATION PIECE 
Sir,—The oil painting illustrated in 
my first photograph is the work of 
Arthur Devis and a recent addition to 
the collection of conversation pieces 


brought together by Mr. Robert 
Tritton at Godmersham Park, near 
Canterbury, which was described in 
Country Lire in 1945. Executed about 
1750, it portrays a gentleman and two 
ladies seated at a table under a tree. 
The gentleman holds a long telescope 
and the ladies have their hands upon 
a plan depicting a fort 

In the description of this picture 
in his Conversation Pieces of 1936, when 
it belonged to Sir Herbert Hughes- 
Stanton, k.A., Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 
speaks of the large mansion in the 
background as having “much resem 
blance’”’ to Syon House, Middlesex 
Yet the likeness is incomplete, for the 
house does not possess the 
garden wall shown on the 
west extending south 
towards the river. 

The Duke of North 
umberland, however, has 
solved the problem. He 
happened to secure a short 
time ago a drawing of 
Syon, shown in my second 
photograph, by Nathaniel 
Buck, dated 1736, which 
shows this very wall; and 
the picture proves, as he 
says, that the walled-in 
garden, as drawn by Buck, 
was not “‘artist’s licence,” 
as has been suggested. 
He is now sure that the 
house shown in Devis’s 
picture is Syon, and it 
looks as if the garden wall 
seen in both sketch and 
painting has been re 
moved; though the othe1 
wall, to the east, hidden 


in the painting by trees, appears to 
have survived. 

The question that remains is the 
identity of the three sitters and so, 
presumably, the ownership of the land 
on the Surrey side of the river where 
they are seated. The Duke suggests 
that the gentleman in the conversa- 
tion piece may have been a soldier or 
sailor who had been in some famous 
siege—the scene of his exploits being 
shown in the plan laid out upon 
the table. Perhaps some _ reader 
acquainted with the locality may be 
able to identify the site, also the 
sitters; and some military historian 
the fort delineated on the plan, which 
is reproduced in detail from the con- 
versation piece.—H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
25, Campden Grove, W.8. 


A PROBLEM OF BIRD 
FLIGHT 


Sir,—The question raised by a corre- 
spondent in your issue of August 1 
why some birds fly with their necks 


doubled or folded back, others with the 
neck in full extension, has induced me 
to search available standard works for 
an explanation. Writing in 1910, 
Pycraft remarked that these strik- 
ingly different attitudes remain en- 
tirely unaccounted for—the sole 
reference I have found. 

I suggest that in duck, geese and 
swans, which fly with fully extended 
neck, the centre of gravity is set well 
to the rear of the body, and the 
thrusting forward of the head serves 
as a counter-poise. But with the heron 
the drawing down of the neck into 
close apposition with the shoulders 
gives a compactness that achieves a 


central balance; when his flight is 
viewed from the side there is an equal 
projection, fore and aft of the wings, 
apart from the thin, light, trailing 
legs. The pelican would find it diffi- 
cult to fly with extended neck when 
the capacious pouch below the lower 
jaw is stocked with several pounds of 
fish, and weight-bearing here is 
obviously facilitated by doubling in 
the neck. Although the beak of the 
white stork is sizable, it is light, and 
the neck can be fully extended in 
flight, but in the adjutant stork the 
outsize beak is really heavy, too 
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SYON HOUSE 


See letter: A Conversation Piece 


awkward to be carried other than in 
the hunched-up position invariably 
adopted. 

The largest creature that ever 
took the air was the flying reptile, 
pteranodon, with a body length of 
3 ft. and a wing expanse of 25 ft. No 
doubt it indulged only in gliding 
flight, but it certainly cruised with its 
head drawn in, for the skull extended 
almost as far behind the vertebral 
column as the horn-encased jaws in 
front. That this ponderous counter- 
weighting was as redundant as it was 
ridiculous we may deduce from the 
case of the adjutant stork which, with 
a far heavier bill, manages very nicely 
without any such device. But much 
experimentation has gone on to secure 
the optimum relation of the extremi- 
ties to the body in avian flight, and if 
broadly speaking some degree of 
standardisation has been attained 
there is still a good deal of variation. 
Most birds tuck their legs away neatly 
in flight, but the corn bunting per- 
sists in dangling his limbs, giving him 
a foolish and untidy appearance in the 
air. All his relations seem to have out- 
grown this habit.—D. J. B. Wirson, 
High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 

{Some of the points made by 
Dr. Wilson were illustrated by photo- 
graphs of birds in flight accompanying 
C. D.’s letter last week.—ED.] 
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SYON HOUSE IN 1736. A DRAWING BY NATHANIEL BUCK 


See letter: 


A Conversation Piece 


DEPICTING 32° 
A FORTIFICATION FROM A _ CON- 
VERSATION PIECE (left) BY ARTHUR 
DEVIS, SHOWING A MANSION IN 
THE BACKGROUND IDENTIFIED 


SEEN INSIDE A TAPE- 
HOLDER 


Sir,—On looking through my late 
grandmother’s work-basket I found 
two charming little carved bone tape- 
holders, of acorn shape, 2 inches high 
and about an inch in diameter. The 
tape is wound round a spindle which 
revolves by turning a knob at the top. 
On looking through the eye-hole in the 
knob a sheet of six photographs can be 
seen. One sheet is called ‘‘In memory 
of Bedford,’’ the other ‘In memory of 
Worthing,”’ with the name of McKee, 
of Dublin, as the _ photo- 
grapher. 

The sheets of photo- 
graphs are apparently seen 
through a tiny magnifying 
glass. 

Each photograph is 
named—for instance, The 
Bridge and Bank, Bedford 

and the. aames can be 
distinctly read. 

The question is how was 
this done? The glass eye- 
hole is less than ¥ inch in 
diameter; and the’ knob, 
containing it and the sheet 
of six photographs is only 
34 inch in diameter, which 
means that the photographs 

simply microscopic. | 
presume they are printed on 
the glass in some method, 
but they can only be seen 
by looking through one side 
of the eye-hole. These holders 
were sold for Is., the price 
being marked on the base of 
one of them.—A. G. WADE (Major), 
Ash Cottage, Bentley, Hampshire. 


A BLACKBIRD’S 
TORMENTORS 
S1r,—Recently, when I was in the 
garden, I noticed a young blackbird 
down by one of our ponds. It seemed 
to be rather dazed, and, when I went 
nearer to it, it made no effort to fly 
away, but just hopped away a few 
steps, cowered down, and opened its 
beak in protest against my approach. 
By this time my father had come to 
help me catch the young fellow; when 
we had finally captured it we failed 
to discover why it was acting so 
strangely—there were no _ bones 
broken, neither was its flesh torn. 
Then we noticed something crawling 
along between its feathers; it was a 

much bloated fly. 

As my father is an entomologist, 
this naturally interested him, and, on 
taking the bird indoors we discovered 
and caught three further flies among 
the blackbird’s feathers. Then, when 
we released the bird; it flew off per- 
fectly naturally back to a spot where 
we knew there was a blackbird’s nest. 

On examining these creatures 
closer, my father pronounced them to 
be of the ornithomyia genus; they had 
caused the miserable state of the 
fledgling by living as parasites on its 

body and gorging them- 
selves on its blood.—ANwn 
Jacoss (Miss), 54, Hayes 
Lane, Bromley, Kent. 


HEDGEHOG AND 
SHEEP MAGGOT 
FLY 
Sir,—On August 22 1 
found a hedgehog which 
was weak and emaciated 
but able to crawl slowly. 
It had a wound in the 
flank in the quill region, 
but from this area the 
quills had apparently 
dropped. The whole wound 
was a writhing mass of 
larve of the sheep maggot 
fly. In addition, there 
were three other large 
patches of eggs among the 
quills at the side of the 
wound, and five “green 
bottle” flies were flying 
around the hedgehog in 


AS 





their characteristic weaving manner. 
Here was where extreme adaptation 
had proved the animal’s undoing as 
the snout was cut and bleeding where 
it had tried to reach the wound but 
had cut itself on the surrounding 
quills. 

I hurried to my laboratory, which 
was near by, and filled a powder 
blower with compounded D.D.T. 
insecticide which contained a high pro- 
portion of an antiseptic. It was my 
intention to dust the hedgehog as well 
as I could, but when I returned the 
animal had disappeared, and I was 
unable to find it or trace where it had 
zone, 

In a hot season when the sheep 
maggot fly is so prevalent, the added 
danger to our wild animals is shown 
by this incident. One constantly sees 
the statement that the sheep maggot 
fly is attracted to sheep by the dung 
adhering around the tail and the 
attack on the living flesh by the 
maggots is a secondary development. 
The hedgehog I observed was quite 
clean; the only attraction, obviously 
quite a strong one to the sheep maggot 
fly, was the wound in the flank. 
Norman E. Hickin, Ph.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.E.S., Plummers, Bletchingley, 
Surrey. 


SHORTAGE OF SWALLOWS 


Sir,—The scarcity of swallows in the 
Coventry district of Warwickshire this 
year, reported in CountTRY LIFE of 
August 15, can probably be attributed 
to a deficiency of suitable insects. 

At Rye, Sussex, there is evidence 
that numbers have picked up during 
the past two or three years. I noticed 
an increase in the number of swallows 
in north-west Sussex in 1945 and, 
judging by the parties now lining the 
telegraph wires, they have had a good 
season there this year.—GORDON N. 
SLYFIELD, 47, North Pavade, Horsham, 
Sussex. 


AND HOUSE-MARTINS 


Sir,—I have noticed a scarcity of 
swallows in the Milnthorpe district of 
Westmorland, but more noticeable is 
the almost complete absence of house- 
martins in an area where they are 
generally more numerous than swal- 
lows. The reason may be adverse 
weather conditions earlier in the year. 

ANNE ASTLEY, Greenside, Mailn- 
thorpe, Westmorland. 


WEAKENED BY PARASITES ? 


SirR,—I remember some years ago 
commenting to an old quarryman on 
the enormous number of sand-martins 
that were nesting in a belt of sand 
over the chalk in a pit I was working. 
The old man said, “Don’t you worry 
about that, sir, they won’t be here 
next year.”’ When I asked the reason, 
he said, ‘‘They are too thick; if 
you look in their nests, the young 
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birds are covered with fleas; that 
keeps them weak; when they emigrate 
they are too weak to stand the journey 
and most of them die.” 

I suppose martins and swallows 
are very much alike, and are both 
affected in the same way.—L. J. 
BiyTH, 40, Friars Street, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 

[Losses on migration, no less than 
shortage of insects, might be respon- 
sible for any shortage of swallows, 
and it is conceivable that birds weak- 
ened by parasites might be unequal 
to their long oversea journey. On the 
other hand, birds carry parasites all 
their lives, and those that survive 
their attacks when nestlings,are prob- 
ably strong enough to meet anv 
normal calls upon them.— Ep. ] 


VARIETIES OF EEL SPEAR 
S1r,—With reference to your recent 
correspondence about eel spears, 
I enclose a photograph of one that 
has been in the possession of this 


z 


AN EEL SPEAR OF THE 
‘*‘SOUTH-EASTERN’”’ TYPE 
See letter: Varieties of Eel Spear 


museum for many years and has given 
rise to a good deal of interest. Mr. 
Charles Green states that it belongs to 
the ‘“‘South-eastern’”’ type, which is 
commoner in the Essex and Thames 
estuaries than in the south-west.— 
E. A. Batty (Librarian and Curator), 
Public Library and Wyndham Museum, 
Yeovil, Somerset. 


TO A BRITISH 


OPPONENT OF PAUL JONES 
See letter: Another Link with Paul Jones 
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IMMIGRANT 
BUTTERFLIES 


Sir,—Apropos of your 
comments in last week's 
Country LIFE about an 
invasion from the Conti- 
nent of clouded yellow 
butterflies, it may inter- 
est you to know that on 
July 21 I saw a Camber- 
well beauty flying about 
under a birch tree in my 
garden near the Suffolk 
coast. 

This rare and lovely 
migrant from the Conti- 
nent arrived during a 
week when a_ stream 
consisting of large and 
small whites, a_ few 
clouded yellows, and 
peacocks and _ painted 
ladies, in considerable 
numbers, was crossing 
the North Sea. In that 
week, too, every vanessid 
butterfly on the British 
list was in the garden, 
feeding on the fragrant 
buddleia (large and small 
tortoiseshells, peacocks, 
red admirals, painted 
ladies, commas and the 
Camberwell beauty.) 

I caught the Cam- 
berwell beauty, and 
before releasing her took 
the accompanying 
photographs. While a 
half-tone illustration 
may accurately portray 
the black and_ white 
under-surface of the 
wings, it can do little 
justice to the rich, deep 
purple of the upperside, 
with the row of pale blue 
moons set in a_ black 
band just within the 
white margin.—D. G. 
GARNETT, Letston, Suffolk. 


MARKS OF THE VANDAL 
Sir,—After a day spent at Hampton 
Court, I have come to the conclusion 
that the British public is not fit to have 
access to any place of historic interest. 
The writing and carving of names on 
the walls everywhere is worse than it 
has ever been—I presume, owing to the 
shortage of staff. How it is possible 
for these vandals to have time to cut 
their names deeply into the stonework 
is a mystery, but I think some serious 
effort should be made to trace these 
people who sign their names in full. 

It is sad that all the money 
squandered on education apparently 
has no effect : the litter problem in the 
parks and commons is worse than 
ever. What visitors from the Con- 
tinent must think of us I shudder to 
imagine. Is there no cure for this? 
I think the notices that are put up 
should read: Visitors are prohibited 
from defacing the walls, etc., not 
requested not to deface them. Even 
Westminster Abbey suffers in the 
same way.—G. E. Bryant, 82, 
Rivermead Court, Hurlingham, S.W.6. 


ANOTHER LINK WITH 
PAUL JONES 


S1r,—Another interesting reminder of 
Paul Jones, “The Father of the 
American Navy,”’ is a silver box in the 
possession of Hull Corporation, by 
whose kind permission I took the 
accompanying photograph. The box 
measures 4% ins. by 3 ins. by 1% ins., 
and the lid is decorated in relief with 
three crowns (the city coat-of-arms) 
surrounded by flags, pennants, swords, 
guns, etc. An inscription underneath 
reads as follows : ‘‘ From the Corpora- 
tion of Kingston-upon-Hull to Thomas 
Piercy, Esqur., Captain of His 
Majesty’s ship, the Countess of Scar- 
borough, for his Gallant Defence of the 
Baltic Fleet in the Engagement with 
Paul Jones. Septr. 23, 1779.” 

This box, and an identical one 
given to Captain Richard Pearson, of 
the Sevapis (a vessel that was seized 
by Paul Jones after his own craft was 
sunk), contained the Freedom of the 
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See letter: Immigrant Butterflies 


City. Eventually, Piercy’s box was 
given back to Hull, where it is 
treasured as a memento of the part 
played by local seamen against the 
famous American seamen of the War 
of Independence.—G. B. W., Leeds. 


PINE HAWK MOTH 
CATERPILLAR 


SIR,—Apropos of the remark in the 
article From a Forest Diary, in your 
issue of August 22, that the pine hawk 
moth may be becoming commoner in 
this country, it may interest some 
of your readers to know that I came 
across a caterpillar of this moth on 
a path in a North Hampshire wood 
on August 22. It was apparently full- 
grown and ready to pupate.—E. Hart 
DyKkE, Delaford, Dockenfield, Surrey 


A PROBLEMATICAL 
MONKEY 


S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers 
can solve a problem that has been 
puzzling me concerning a monkey of 
the type known as Colobus caudatus, the 
most beautiful of the Colobus monkeys 
that live in the forests of the Kili- 
manjaro area of Tanganyika, including 
the forest surrounding Mount Mern. 
These monkeys feed on leaves and 
do no damage to crops. In fact, they 
seldom come down to the ground 
I have seen Colobus walking from the 
edge of the forest to a spring about 
300 yards away and walking on the 
ground from the big forest to a small 
isolated wood about the same distance 
away. But these were rare exceptions 
and there were reasons for them. 
There are several lakes on my 
farm on the eastern slopes of Mount 
Mern. One of them, Lake Momilla, is 
rather big and has some small islands 
in it. I had a sailing boat on the lake 
and one day visited one of these 
islands, which in area is only about 
a quarter of an acre, or less. There 
are a few trees, and a euphorbia or 
two; otherwise the island is covered 
with bush and grass. I was not sur- 
prised to find the spoor of bushbuck 
and leopard, but I was greatly sur- 
prised to find the dead body of a full 
grown Colobus monkey. The body 





was still warm and there were no 
wounds or marks or any traces of 
a struggle and no visible symptoms 
of disease; the animal was in good 
condition. 

The body could not have been 
washed ashore, for it was lying on 
high ground almost in the centre of 
the island, which lies about 300 yards 
from the shore. The intervening 
water is, moreover, deep, so that even 
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Garden Pavilions with 
Roofs 


See letter: “*Dish-cover"’ 


a human being would have to swim 
in order to reach it. The lake is sur- 
rounded by bush and steppe, not by 
any forest. There are a few scavia 
trees, but Colobus never live on them; 
nor do they, for that matter, ever live 
on a few isolated trees at all. They 
are dwellers of the great forest. But 
the forest is about 2 miles away and 
between the forest and the lake is 
bush and steppe. 
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MISERICORDS IN A WORCESTERSHIRE CHURCH 


See letter: 


The song-thrush was first intro- 
duced into New Zealand at Nelson in 
1862, and is exceedingly plentiful 
throughout the country. In fact, I 
think it is more plentiful than in 
England, where I spent from early 
1936 to late 1939.—A. T. Pycrort, 
42, Edmund Street, St. Heliervs, Auck- 
land, E.1, New Zealand. 


GARDEN PAVILIONS WITH 
“DISH-COVER’”’ ROOFS 


S1r,—The photographs of the garden 
pavilions at Arlescote reproduced in 
last week’s issue of CountTrRY LIFE 
remind me that there is a gazebo 
with a similar “dish-cover’’ roof, 
illustrated in my photograph, at 
Stowey Court, Somerset. It stands at 
the corner of a road at the end of 
a long garden wall in Nether Stowey. 

These old-fashioned gazebos were 
at one time a feature of the road. 
The womenfolk with their friends used 
to sit and watch from their windows 
the coaches and post-chaises pass 
a mild excitement that helped to pass 
the time in those leisured days.— 
H. GRANGE, The Homestead, Hursley 
Hill, Whitchurch, Bristol. 


THE “ROMAN” SNAIL 


Sir,—A reference to the so-called 
Roman snail (Helix pomatia) in an 
Editorial Note of August 15 prompts 
me to send you the enclosed photo- 
graph in the hope that it may interest 
those of your readers who have never 
seen a specimen of this large edible 
snail. 

In order to show the size of the 
“Roman” snail I placed a common 
garden snail (Helix aspersa) by its side. 
The comparatively active garden snail 
was the first to ““wake up” and, seeing 
its large relative for the first time, 
immediately climbed up on to its shell 
to investigate.—CHARLES THOMAS, 
48, Manor Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham, 16. 


Quaint Carvings 


QUAINT CARVINGS 


Str,—You may care to publish the 
enclosed photographs of 15th-century 
misericords in the Priory Church at 
Great Malvern, Worcestershire. 

The first represents a bat with 
a human body and face, the other 
depicts a well-fed cat being hanged 
by mice with two owls as witnesses. 
The carving, as I think you will agree, 
shows a lively individuality.—J. D., 
Worcester. 


PICTURE IN IRON 


S1r,—I think you may care to see the 
enclosed photograph of an inn sign 
near Darlington, Durham. The inter- 
est of this sign, which depicts a 
wedding being performed over the 
blacksmith’s anvil, at Gretna Green, 
Dumfriesshire, is that it is not, as 
one might at first sight think from the 
photograph, a painting, but ironwork 
cunningly shaped to represent the 
figures concerned.—J. D. ROBINSON, 
19, Laughdon Crescent, Darlington, 
Durham. 


LINKS WITH A LONDON 
MANSION 


S1r,—With reference to my letter in 
your issue of July 4 concerning 
Wricklemarsh, Sir Gregory Page’s 
mansion at Blackheath, I have a cata- 
logue, dated 1761, of the pictures 
which hung in the house. There are 
118 paintings in all and it is a charac- 
teristic 18th-century list, in which 
figure Vandyke and Rubens, two 
Veroneses, a Titian, a Claude, works 
by the two Poussins, Dutch still-lifes 
and fruit and flower pictures, also 
many copies by Harding “after 
Panini” and two after Canaletto. The 
two Cuyps now at Woodbastwick are 
not mentioned in this list. My cata- 
logues of the sales at Wricklemarsh, 


by Messrs. Christie and Ansell, are 
dated 1775 end 1781. 

In the latter a “‘ Rich Gilt Chapel 
Service” is mentioned. This chapel, 
once in the Park at Blackheath, still 
stands, with the Parsonage, an old 
Gothic house, close beside it. The 
beautiful old drives near by are bor- 
dered with modern houses, with here 
and there magnificent cedars. 

At the Soane Museum in Lin- 
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See letter: 
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Picture in Iron 


coln’s Inn Fields there is a set of 
“eight chairs of singular design and 
richly inlaid with Mother-of-Pearl,”’ 
bearing the arms of Sir Gregory Page 
(died 1775), impaling those of his 
wife, Martha, third daughter of 
Robert Kenward, of Yalding, Kent. 
They are of Dutch manufacture, date 
1720-30, and are made of sabicu. 


It is a mystery to me how and why the 
monkey came to the island. My first idea was 
that a bird of prey had carried it there, but it is 
too heavy even for our largest eagles and there 
were, as I have mentioned, no wounds or marks 
of talons on it. 

I then thought of thirst, but there are 
several fresh-water lakes in the big forest, whereas 
the water of the lake in which the island is situated 
is so saline that even cattle do not drink it. 

It seems incredible that a Colobus monkey 
should walk on the ground for a distance of about 
2 miles and then swim approximately 300 yards 
across a lake to an island where there is no food 
and no water.—U. Trapper, P.O. Arusha, Tan- 
ganytka Territory. 


SONG-THRUSH CARRYING DEAD 
YOUNG 

Str,—Apropos of your recent correspondence 

about birds being seen carrying their dead young, 

one morning recently my son told me he saw a 

song-thrush flying with a young thrush in its 

bill. 


The bird dropped the young one, which was 


dead, and I secured it. It was partly fledged, 
and showed no sign of injury. My opinion is that 
it died in the nest and was removed by one of 
the parents. 


**ROMAN ’’ SNAIL 
SNAIL ON ITS BACK 
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WITH COMMON GARDEN 


At Denham Place, Buckinghamshire, now 
the property of Lord Vansittart, there is a large 
portrait of Lady Page, mother of Sir Gregory 
Page. Her daughter, Sophia, married Lewis Way, 
and it seems that his mother-in-law left some of 
the Page furniture, etc., to him. 

When the late Colonel Way sold Denham 
Place some of the furniture, a Queen Anne settee, 
two chairs and two stools with the Page crest, 
were sold for £3,000, and a mirror, with the 
crest, for £640. The fellow mirror is held in trust 
for my nephew. Major Way, of Gerrard’s Cross, 
Buckinghamshire, was able to purchase the two 
stools when they returned from America. He also 
has in his possesson a very fine silver gilt cup with 
the Page crest, a demi-horse, forming the top of 
the lid, by Paul Lamerie.—FRANcES H. PaGE- 
TURNER, 21, Leonard Court, Edwardes Square,W.8. 


A Bust of Charles James Fox.—In his letter 
of August 22 following his articles on Woolbeding, 
Sussex, and its associations with Charles James 
Fox, Mr. Arthur Oswald mentions a bust of 
Fox, by Nollekens, ‘with his hair cut close,’’ 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1802. This is in my possession, and if any 
museum or other such institution would care to 
possess it, I should be pleased to consider 
presenting it to them.—R. S. LEE, 1, The Terrace. 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. 
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THE CRITICS SAY... 





N the subject of cricket and its players the critics have always a 
good deal to say, and their views and opinions are by no 


means identical. 

Connoisseurs of Scotch Whisky, on the other hand, are unanimous 
in their appreciation of “ Black & White”’—as fine a whisky as ever 
came out of Scotland. 


SCoteH wrisk* 


66 Black a WHITE 
“Pee OLo scorer wns 
& ‘see shana, 


COTCH . WHISKY & meee 
rho 4 Scotch Whisky Distillers 
r to H.M. King George VI 
James Buchanan & Co.Ltd. 








James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., Glasgow and London 
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MAKERS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING FITTINGS 
TO H.M. THE KING. 


THIS BUSINESS OF FARMING 


Food production is news these days, and the farm is becom- 
ing ever more highly organised towards a greater efficiency 
and a more effective economy. Much has already been done— 
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ALLOM BROTHERS LTD. 


LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 


LOMBARD ROAD, MORDEN ROAD, S.W.19 

TEL : LIB. 7636 AND AT 

EMSWORTH RD., SHIRLEY, SOUTHAMPTON 
TEL: 72471 


and the results are nowhere more noticeable than in the 
farmer’s ‘office’, where problems of business rather than of 
agriculture are taking up an increasing amount of his time. 
To assist him with these problems the wise farmer makes 
full use of the banking facilities placed at his disposal by the 
Westminster Bank, secure in the knowledge that the Bank’s 
service to farmers is based upon long practical experience and 
a deep undersianding of their needs. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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COLT CEDAR HOUSES 


-~—OLT CEDAR HOUSES for 
agricultural purposes, as approved 
by the Ministries and classed 

permanent, now enjoy priority and become 
eligible for licence on approval of plans 
and of building site by the local Author- 
ities. Supplied in prefabricated super- 
structures for site-work, fittings and 
erection by Jlocal builder. Write for 
information notes and specification. 

















Registered plan prints 3'-. 


W. H. COLT SON & CO LTD 


Bethersden, Kent 
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GAME AND FOXES =~] 3,y5..8. proucut 


the head keeper of a famous East Anglian 

shoot about the large number of foxes 
which, breeding in the Forestry Commission 
woods surrounding the property, come out on 
nightly game raids against which he and his 
colleagues are virtually powerless. Since then, 
several letters from different points of the com- 
pass confirm what indeed most country dwellers 
know—the growing menace to game and poul- 
try of a vastly increased fox population. 

The increase of foxes is one of the legacies 
of the war, and now that hunting is again in 
operation, one treads delicate ground in proffer- 
ing any suggestions as to how these surplus 
foxes can be dealt with. Poison and trapping 
are equally out of the queston; to shoot foxes 
in a hunting country is a deadly sin. And, 
personally, with a vivid recollection of a fox 


[' a recent article I instanced a complaint by 


shoot got up by local farmers in the Midlands — 


during the war years when hunting was sus- 
pended, I hope we shall never resort to methods 
other than the orthodox. It was a dismal 
failure, the bag being altogether disproportion- 
ate to the veritable army of guns and beaters. 
It had a still more dismal sequel, for, of the 
few foxes that were rounded up, quite half, 
I think, got away more or less seriously wounded 
by shots taken at outrageous distances. 
* * 

This kind of thing, in my view, does more 
harm than good. It effects no appreciable 
reduction, chiefly because foxes prefer the hours 
of darkness to daylight for their excursions and 
understand better than most creatures how to 
avoid trouble. The fact remains, however, that 
a glut of foxes is as unwelcome to hunting men 
as it is to game preservers. What can be done 
about it may be left to wiser heads than mine, 
though possibly one effective and humanitarian 
method of reducing the birth rate may lie in 
the painless elimination of surplus cubs in 
infancy. 

Though foxes and game birds both have a 
preference for similar types of residence, the 
existence of the former in reasonable numbers 
has never been incompatible with large-scale 
preservation of the latter. The fox likes sunny 
glades and warm undercover in which to sleep 
off the orgy of the night before. So does the 
pheasant, though for different reasons. $0, para- 
doxically enough, in making our coverts as 
attractive as possible to our birds, we contrive 
at the same time to encourage their natural 
enemies. Thus we used to run considerable risk 
in coverts to which large numbers of hand- 
reared pheasant poults were carted, since 
products of the rearing field are imbued with 
the herd instinct and come but slowly to com- 
prehend the advisability of roosting high. But 
the purely wild bird, which has had the advan- 
tage of a natural mother’s upbringing, is pretty 
well qualified to fend for itself at an early age, 
and, although the fox is a very shrewd fellow, 
I am not at all sure that the mature cock 
pheasant cannot outpoint him at his own game 
in low cunning. While, therefore, a percentage 
of the inevitable casualties which occur between 
July and November must be debited to Rey- 
nard’s account, I think that he very often 
shoulders blame which is not rightly his, and 
that we fail to realise that his ledger has a 
credit page as well. 

* * 

Without pretending to a strict analysis of 
a fox’s diet sheet, I do maintain that a highly 
catholic taste as often as not favours the game 
preserver. For some years I managed a shoot 
which, lying on the boundary of two hunts and 
embracing a good deal of boggy ground, was 
not in great favour with either pack. Hounds, 
in fact, were seen much less often than a family 
of foxes with which I had more than nodding 
acquaintance. It is true that their anxiety to 
assist at the pick-up more than once caused 
grave inconvenience and disarrangement of a 
beat or two, but seldom did one find evidence of 
more than petty larceny. The fox is, by nature, 
an untidy feeder; there is, for instance, little 
doubt around a poultry run on the morning 
after of the identity of the raider of the night. 
Yet it is a fact that such “leavings”’ as I found 





week in, week out, in covert, pointed to the 
conclusion that many more banquets consisted 
of fur than feather. Rabbits were not the only 
victims; the relics of numerous young rats and 
mice suggested that as an animated vermin trap 
the fox is not to be despised. 

No doubt we lose more heavily on partridge 
ground. For one thing the partridge does not, 
like the pheasant, roost out of danger, and the 
sitting bird is helpless when a hungry fox is on 
the prowl. It is said that her power of with- 
holding scent protects her, but I do not believe 
this to be effective where foxes are concerned. 
One can, to some extent, protect sitting birds 
with wire surrounds of a mesh large enough to 
allow their exit, while denying entrance to a 
fox, but they must be very strongly pegged 
and unless they are most carefully concealed, 


, they give away the nesting sites to miscreants 


even less tolerable than foxes. 

Tainting fluids obnoxious to the fox are 
sometimes efficacious, but the smell soon wears 
off, and constant renewing takes up a lot of 
time. I am not sure that double strands of 
strong wire surrounding nests at about three 
foot distance and one foot above ground, inter- 
woven with the surrounding vegetation and 
impregnated with tar are not as good as any- 
thing. If a fox unsuspectingly runs against this 
kind of nauseous tainted barrier, it cannot 
injure him, but it can and does give him an 
unpleasant shock, and the chances are that he 
will avoid the neighbourhood for some time. 

Since what applies to coverts applies equally 
to partridge ground, the best method, when 


all is said, of keeping foxes away from game 
is to provide some counter-attraction. It has 
been proved time and again on well-known 
shoots that the more rabbits there are about 
the fewer birds are taken. As a rule, it is when 
a vixen has a family to feed that she gives most 
trouble, and that is also the period when game 
birds are nesting and so are more vulnerable 
than usual. If young and juicy rabbits are 
laid out near the earth and young rooks and 
rats are also conveniently placed, parental 
inquisition will often go no further, for the 
family must be fed, and if there is a larder 
ready made the fox unquestionably subscribes 
to the wisdom of the adage that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. But the fare 
must be fresh; it is no use leaving about stutt 
that has been killed a week since. 

To sum up, I believe that where hunts 
keep foxes down to reasonable numbers, the 
shooting man suffers little, if at all, on balance, 
because, as has been said, foxes play their part 
in rat destruction, and rats are deadlier enemies 
to game than almost any vermin. Moreover, 


I can never follow the argument that the 
presence of hounds in covert is in the least 
detrimental to shooting. People say that 


pheasants should never be disturbed before the 
big shoots. Personally I like to see their ‘“‘ mass’”’ 
formations broken up and I think they make 
better fliers if they are stirred up from time to 
time. Whether this is done by hounds or 
foxes, it tends to spread birds through the 
coverts and makes for better shooting in the 
long run. 


THE ACE-HUNTERS 


A Golf Commentary by 


"Tien at is always a permanent fascina- 
tion about the doing of a hole in one. 
Even ona putting course it gives a childish 
exuberance of joy. On the very particular 
putting course of which I was writing ecstatically 
the other day ones naturally occurred now and 
then, and never ceased to produce a wild war- 
whoop from one side and moan of despair from 
the other. There was one especial hole, only a 
few yards in length, at which the flag was always 
hopefully removed and one gave a sigh of relief 
when the adversary had failed to hole his tee 
shot. And yet there were but few ones done 
there, since there was a very slight but fiendish 
borrow which constantly switched the ball away 
in the last painful inch. 
* * * 

Even now, when I am old enough to know 
better, I confess to a momentary thrill when I 
read a paragraph, tucked away in an obscure 
corner of my newspaper, to the effect that Mr. 
So-and-so, of whom I have never heard, holed 
the seventh in one on such-and-such a course 
on which I have never played. The thrill would 
be greater if the paragraph were a little longer, 
since there is one thing I want to know and am 
never told. Did Mr. So-and-so see his ball go 
into the hole, or was it a blind one, so that he 
first of all thought his ball lost and then looked 
despairingly at the bottom of the tin to find it 
nestling there? This is perhaps the more 
exquisite bliss of the two, if there is no lurking 
suspicion that the caddie, with a view to his 
traditional reward, has privily put it there. A 
scene comes back to me from prehistoric ages in 
Wales, when a player’s ball was found in the 
hole, where, by all the laws of God and man, 
it could not possibly be, since he had sliced it 
far to the right. I can still see a very small boy, 
with a ring of golfers round him, being cross- 
examined by the president of the club. “ Now, 
my boy, you tell the truth, and don’t be 
afraid,’’ and so on—until he breaks down in a 
storm of tears and confesses his crime. 

I saw that scene very vividly in my mind’s 
eye the other day when I read, as doubtless did 
many others, of a persevering gentleman in 
America. In the hopes of an ‘“‘ace’’ and stimu- 
lated by a wager, he had played 3,333 shots at 
one short hole; he had spent twelve hours over 
it and had got within an inch or two, but the 
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ace had eluded him. Not being skilled in figures, 
I did not calculate how many shots he played 
in each minute, but it did occur to my un 
mathematical mind that he cannot have spent 
much time over his preliminary waggle. 
Doubtless he had rows of balls teed up for him 
so as to waste the minimum of time, and in 
those circumstances it is wonderful how many 
balls can be despatched in a brief space. I once 
had the pleasure of seeing Lord Knutsford, who 
was famous as Sydnev Holland, indulging in his 
favourite Sunday afternoon exercise of having 
rows of balls teed up and then hitting them to 
small boys who were stationed in the outfield 
and subsequently rewarded with cake and six- 
pences. The pace at which he went was amazing 
and utterly put me to shame when, after a dozen 
shots or so, I retired breathless and bewildered. 
I cannot help thinking that the American gentle- 
man might have had a better chance if he had 
gone a little more slowly and so hit fewer balls. 
Heavens! how sore his hands must have been at 
the end of his ordeal and how he must have 
hated the sight of his mashie ! 
* * * 

His feat encouraged me to look in the 
Official American Golf Guide (from which I lately 
quoted) in order to see if there were any records 
therein of similarly misdirected energy. I was 
richly rewarded and really must plagiarise again 
from that all-embracing work. It appears, from 
an article by Mr. Laurence Robinson, that there 
is an annual hole-in-one tournament promoted 
by the New York World Telegram, for which 
the entries last year were over 900 and will 
probably this year exceed the thousand. In 
order to qualify, a player must already have one 
attested ace to his credit and be duly enrolled 
as an ace-holder. Each competitor is allowed 
five shots—not a very hopeful outlook, it must 
be admitted—and play goes on from dawn to 
dusk. The tournament was first played in 1932 
and has taken place every year since, except in 
1944 and 1945, when there was no play owing to 
the war. For the first four years of its existence 
play was at a single hole on a single course, 
that of the Salisbury club on Long Island. Then 
it grew too large and in 1936 it was transferred 
to three separate courses near New York where 
play has gone on simultaneously ever since. 

Would the reader, before he goes any 
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further, like to guess or even to bet how many 
holes in one have been done by all those com- 
petitors in thirteen years? Well, now that he 
has made up his mind, I will tell him the 
answer. It is just four; one in 1932, when there 
were 287 players; two in 1932, with 680 players, 
and one in 1942, with 844 players. In all the 
other years no one has succeeded, but there 
have been consolation stakes. A circle with a 
10-foot radius is drawn round the hole; all balls 
ending in that circle have their distances from 
the hole measured and the winner generally gets 
within less than a foot of the hole, though I 
observe that one man was lucky enough to win 
with 2 feet 114 inches—comparatively speaking 
miles away. In one year a lady was the con- 
queror in a field of 872 all told. She missed 
immortality by 11 inches. 

In the year in which two separate aces 
were accomplished the excitement must have 
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morning; hardly anybody had as yet turned up. 
There were only the Salisbury club professional 
Jack Hagen (no relation, I gather, to the great 
Walter) and two others. However, the officials 
decided to make a start; Hagen was the first to 
play and with his third shot he holed out. It 
must, I should have thought, have been damp- 
ing to the spirits of later competitors when they 
arrived to find that an ace had already been 
achieved, but the article tells me that the result 
was the exact opposite; everybody said that if 
Hagen could do it, why should not he do it too. 
That early ace, far from being discouraging, had 
been magnificent advance publicity for the 
show. Incidentally, this same Jack Hagen suc- 
ceeded in winning again in another year, and 
that not on his own course. He did not actually 
hole out this time, but he got within 5 inches. 
The great Walter tried one year, it appears, and 
we may feel sure that his showmanship was 
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the tournament and played the hole with his 
No. 8, but found that this club was not quite 
strong enough and left him short. So in 1934 he 
bought a 714, and came nearest to the hole, 
1 foot 5 inches, and won the prize. What is 
more, with the same club in the following year 
he improved his record to 814 inches and won 
again. There is something of true greatness 
about this. Who would have thought a vulgar 
fraction could have made so much difference, 
and what might not a 734 have done? 

By the way, someone has worked out the 
odds against a hole in one from the statistics 
provided by this entertaining tournament. He 
declares that at the moment they stand at 
10,381 to 1. If anybody cares to lay me those 
odds in mere shillings, unconvertible shillings, I 
shall be tempted to drag myself to the nearest 
course and havea try. There is a hole there that 
I once missed by the barest possible margin, for 


been tremendous indeed; yet I think the most 
dramatic vear of all must have been the second 
at Salisbury. It was a cold, depressing 
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GOTHIC ENGLAND 


rE HEN Thomas Rickman 
coined the term ‘ Perpendicu- 
lar’ to describe the architec- 


ture of the mature Gothic in England, 
he made the task of the learner easy, but 
at the same time he put the style itself 
into a coffin.’’ Studied, analysed, dis- 
sected and neatly labelled, the “‘ speci- 
mens’ of medieval architecture, which 
enthralled our grandfathers disillusion- 
ed with their industrial age, are now too 
often regarded as museum pieces, and 
our generation, with its own particular 
nostalgia for a world left behind, 
prefers to see in the refined taste of the 
Georgian aristocrats evidence of a 
golden age. Mr. John Harvey, in his 
Gothic England (Batsford, 21s.), has 
set himself the task of re-valuing 
English art of the later Middle Ages by 
writing its history round the personali- 
ties who made it—-the kings, bishops, 
nobles and their craftsmen. Apart 
from Lethaby’s two studies of West- 
minster Abbey, no such attempt has 
been made before, and that it should 
now be possible is due very largely to 
Mr. Harvey’s own researches into the 
careers of the great medizwval de- 
signers—the master masons and the 
master carpenters of the king’s works 
and of the cathedrals and greater 
monasteries. From this point of view 
Gothic architecture sheds the gram- 
matical terms which the antiquarians 
fastened on it and becomes a living, 
developing expression of the [English 
character, the mistress art embracing 
all the others, painting, sculpture, 
metalwork, embroidery and the rest. 

It is Mr. Harvey's contention that 
it was only after the Black Death that 
our architecture became truly 
national, reaching its zenith under 
Richard II’s lavish patronage of the 
arts; for him the Renaissance with 
almost all that followed has been a 
regrettable lapse from what he regards 
as our true national stvle. Few people 
to-day will be prepared to go with him 
so far, or to equal an enthusiasm that 
would exalt the brief reign of one 
English King to the highest peaks 
attained in the history of art. But this 
is a stimulating, provocative book, 
containing a wealth of material, much 
of it unpublished before, and carrying 
it lightly. It is not confined to archi- 
tecture, but ranges also over the 
music, literature and painting of the 
age. A large proportion of the excel- 
lently chosen photographs bear in 
their captions the name of the de- 
signer. The author has not shirked 
attributions where reasonable circum- 
stantial evidence exists. Some of the 
pundits, however, may rub their eyes 
on finding the painter of the Wilton 
Diptych given as ‘possibly Thomas 
Litlyngton.”’ 

In emphasising the vitality of 
medieval art Mr. Harvey says little 


about one aspect of the later Middle 
Ages, men’s consciousness of the short- 
ness of life and their elaborate equip- 
ment for insuring themselves against 
the pains of purgatory in another 
world. The architectural expression of 
this pre-occupation with death was 
the chantry chapel. Hard on the heels 
of Gothic England a special study of 
this subject has appeared in a well- 
illustrated volume by Mr. G. H. Cook 
—~Medieval Chantries and Chantry 
Chapels (Phoenix House, Ltd., 21s). 
It may well be read in conjunction 
with Mr. Harvey's book, for the 
chantry chapel was evolved only after 
the Biack Death, and the delicate, 
sculpturesque forms which it assumed 
include some of the loveliest manifes- 
tations of Perpendicular Gothic. 
AS. O. 


NEW GUINEA ADVENTURE 


WO books of adventure, both 

written by Americans and con- 
verging on the same area of the South 
Seas, have recently been published in 
this country. Though they have this 
much in common, the main interests 
of the authors are very different. One 
is a naturalist; the other an artist with 
a taste for anthropology. Mr. Dillon 
Ripley, the author of Tyail of the 
Money Bird (Longmans, 15s.), was 
commissioned by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia to 
collect specimens of exotic birds and 
spent a year and a half on the travels 
he describes, first sailing a small 
schooner through the Panama Canal 


magnificent, but he got no ace. 
feel a great respect for one player, a 
certain Mr. Ed Searle. In 1933 he took part in 


and in South Seas to New Guinea, and 
then returning by steamer via Singa- 
pore and Suez with a vast cargo of 
live birds. The journey across the 
Pacific occupies only a few chapters of 
the author’s story, and his hunt in 
New Guinea for the 87 birds in 42 
cages with which he arrived on the 
quay at Sourabaya most of the 
remainder. 

The expedition left Philadelphia 
at the end of 1936 and arrived at 
Rabaul, after crossing the Pacific by 
way of Galapagos, just in time for the 
famous eruption or for its aftermath. 
The birds he sought were to be found 
in the western end of Dutch New 
Guinea and the islands, such as Misool 
and Biak, which lie off the Dutch 
coast. The problems to be investi- 
gated were numerous. In some of the 
islands the birds, which differed 
radically from their nearest relatives 
on the mainland, had been known to 
science since the late 1860s, but few 
collectors had been there and their 
work had been hurried and scanty. In 
other areas, for all the author knew, 
the birds might all be well known 
through the work of earlier ornitho- 
logists. 

What remained to be collected 
and what species would be of interest 
at home were two of the mysteries to 
be solved. But the author’s account 
of his work will not be of interest only 
to ornithologists. He tells it as a story 
of adventure should be told and it is 
well illustrated from more than 
a biological point of view. 

New Guinea Head-hunt, by Caro- 
line Mytinger (Macmillan, 20s.), is 
largely concerned with other matters 
and with other parts of the island. 
Miss Mytinger went to New Guinea 
with a friend in order to paint portraits 
of the Papuans, but her story is also 
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JOHN WORLIDGE’S DESIGN FOR A SEED DRILL, FROM HIS 

SYSTEMA AGRICULTURAE (1669.) Illustrated in The Old English 

Farming Books from Fitzherbert to Tull, by G. E. Fussell (Crosby 

Lockwood, 12s. 6d.), a survey of publications about farming between 

1523 and 1730. When Richard Bradley tried to make the drill, it 
would not work 


part of the ball pitched in the hole. 
nately it was the smaller part; 
stayed outside. 


Unfortu- 
the larger 


one of adventure in the inter-war 
years and she describes it as “just an 
artist’s impressions of a place that 
may never be quite as funny again.” 
In her time at any rate its unique 
feature was that on this island ‘‘only 
a few miles from Christian churches 
and law courts, electric shavers, and 
symphony music coming in over the 
air from the most sophisticated cities 
in the world, people are still eating one 
another and bagging human heads as 
war trophies, just as our ancestors of 
the paleolithic era doubtless did.” 
Miss Mytinger appears to have enjoyed 
both types of civilisation. Painting 
primitive people has a special interest 
for her, because, she says, you have 
the added satisfaction of creating a 
permanent record of a kind of human 
being who is fast disappearing from 
the earth. 

Certainly the author’s work, if it 
may be judged by the many black- 
and-white illustrations of the book, 
was well worth doing. It should not 
be supposed that Miss Mytinger is 
entirely concerned with her favourite 
anthropology. There is much about 
the New Guinea planters and their 
tennis as well as about native magic, 
and the whole story is told with a 
cheerful joie-de-vivre that carries the 
reader’s interest through a long suc- 
cession of adventures. I 


FINAL VICTORY 
LL those who during the past 
eight years have turned to the 
contemporary accounts of ‘“‘Strate- 
gicus’’ for a concise and intelligible 
commentary on the successive phases 
of the war will have no doubt as to 
what they may expect in that author's 
record of the final stages which led to 
victory. The Victory Campaign 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) continues the account 
of events begun in the previous (and 
seventh) volume, Foothold in Europe. 
It opens with a survey of the Allied 
campaign of 1944 and ends with the 
last air and sea battles against Japan. 
The general course of events between 
is kept in astonishingly clear perspec- 
tive, and the vast heroic battlepiece of 
the final European campaign is most 
intelligibly displayed. Many readers 
will no doubt, however, get more 
illumination from the succinct story 
of the simultaneous—but less closely 
followed—developments in the Far 
East; the Fourteenth Army’s recoil 
at Imphal, the American approach to 
Japan by way of the Marianas, the 
Philippines, Iwojima and Okinawa, 
the march of the Fourteenth Army on 
Rangoon and the culminating use of 
the atomic bomb. 

Two final chapters deal with 
underlying principles. In one “Strate- 
gicus”’ returns a verdict of felo-de-se 
on the Fiihrer-prinzip. In the other 
he sadly concludes that it is because 
Russia seems blind to the right of the 
individual to free development ‘‘that 
the world is at present living on its 
nerves, and peace, so dearly bought, 
seems precarious and impermanent.” 

W. E. B. 
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SINGER MOTORS LTD : BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY 


The Singer Super-Twelve, latest 
of the Singer post-war range, is 
now in production. A full five- 
seater, with generous luggage 
room in the boot, this is a small 
car only in running costs. In com- 
fort and finish, performance and 
workmanship, the new Twelve ex- 
emplifies the Singer policy which 
produced the post-war Nire and 


OT 5 Ten. A car above and ahead of 
today’s accepted standards. 





Worthy of the Roads of the New World 


On fast modern motorways, as on the primitive roads of remote 
continents, Humber rides supreme. Docile in traffic, serenely 
indifferent to changing road surfaces, it is quick in response to 
the chance to leap ahead. Throughout the world, Humber 
worthily upholds the British tradition of excellence. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS HUMBER LIMITED 


HUMBER 


HAWK * SNIPE * SUPER SNIPE * PULLMAN 
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The Symbol of Quatit 
in Radio eck 1922 


RADIO INSTRUMENTS LTD. Purley Way. CROYDON, SURREY. 
Gr Genera 7. 
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So do « « « ALVIS, ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY, 
AUSTIN, FORD, HILLMAN, JAGUAR, LAGONDA, 
M.G., MORGAN, MORRIS, RILEY, SINGER, 
STANDARD, SUNBEAM-TALBOT, TRIUMPH, 

WOLSELEY. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS... 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPION FOR 
YOUR CAR 





CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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A. BAILY AND COMPANY, LTD., HAVE BEEN MAKING 
SHEEPSKIN FOOTWEAR IN GLASTONBURY FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


TO NORTH & SOUTH AMERICA 


Transatlantic 





comlortable 


Speedy, 





travel enhanced by those extra court- 






esies and conveniences of the K:L:M 





service. Frequent and regular flights 






to New York, two flights a week to 





Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo. 





Consult your Travel Agent for full particulars of the K-L:M 
services to the Americas. K-L:M Royal Dutch Airlines, 
202/4, Sloane Street, S.W.1. (Tel. SLOane 9656) and at 
MANCHESTER, GLASGOW and DUBLIN. 
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“WHAT FOOLS THESE 
MORTALS BE” 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. BERGEN EVANS'’S book 
Natural History of Nonsense 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) is 


an amusing and annoying piece of 
work. What the author is out to do 
is “‘debunk”’ erroneous opinion, to 
show that most of us complacently 
hold such opinions, and to do for men 
in general what Lytton Strachey did 
for a few eminent Victorians. ‘‘ What 
fools these mortals be”’ might well 
have been the book’s motto; and, as 
usual, we don’t feel much affection for 
the sceptic who enlightens us. 

It is not only the common or 
garden man that Mr. Evans wishes to 
convict of error. Even so august 


their group; but it is a hierarchy of 
sheer force, maintained by ceaseless 
violence.’’ How we are expected to 
leap to heel when a name like that is 
cracked at us! Schjelderup-Ebbe ! Of 
course, if he says so... . 

Another thing is, we are not to 
fear the strength or envy the swiftness 
of the brutes. ‘‘Modern men have 
killed large beasts of prey with their 
bare hands.’’ Possibly. But I advise 
Mr. Evans to test himself on an 
infuriated domestic cat before taking 
on a Bengal tiger. One notes with 
interest that “man is one of the swift- 
est of the animals. In December, 
1936, Jesse Owens beat a racehorse 
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an institution as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is accused of telling fairy 
tales about lemmings, and Mr. Evans 
remarks with satisfaction that its 
information thereupon “is merely a 
condensation of that appearing in the 
eleventh edition ’’—that is, in far-off 
times before the light of pure reason 
burned as clearly as it does now. 

The common error, it seems, pro- 
liferates. The shark should no longer 
be considered synonymous with an 
enterprising human being, for “of the 
several hundred varieties of sharks 
only half a dozen have the denture 
necessary for man-eating, and of these 
not all have the disposition. Of those 
that have, few get the opportunity, 
and of those, few make the most of it.”’ 

We may henceforth consider the 
octopus with unconcern, for a ‘‘ zoolo- 
gist who has worked with these 
cephalopods”’ tells us that ‘a farmer 
in a cornfield is in more danger of 
being attacked by a pumpkin than a 
swimmer is of being attacked by an 
octopus.” 


ANTS ARE INEFFICIENT 

We have over-estimated the 
virtues of bees, and as for ants, 
models heretofore of industrious orga- 
nisation, we must now note their 
“busy and bossy inefficiency.’’ Con- 
cerning wolves, it will be surprising if 
these pleasant animals do not appear 
henceforth as pets for Red Riding 
Hood in all well-conducted panto- 
mimes. There is not and never has 
been such a thing as a “‘wolf pack,”’ 
and all accounts of wolves killing 
human beings—all, that is, that have 
been investigated by the Biological 
Survey in Washington—have proved 
to be ‘“‘purely imaginary.” 

Where, then, shall we turn? The 
whale does not blow water; the bull is 
not infuriated by a red rag; the 
ostrich does not bury his head in the 
sand; and even the yellow chicks that 
excite so much sentiment are not the 
innocents one supposes. “‘ There is in- 
deed a form of social order among 
birds, first described by Schjelderup- 
Ebbe under the name of ‘peck- 
order,’ from the manner in which 
chickens establish precedence within 


over a hundred-yard course, and in the 
following September, Forrest Towns, 
Olympic hurdler, beat a prize cavalry 
horse, trained as a running jumper.”’ 
True, no doubt, but I should not like 
to deduce from it that ‘“‘man is one 
of the swiftest of the animals.’’ Jesse 
Owens is not “man.’’ He is an excep- 
tional person, trained to do one thing; 
and, generally speaking, we may take 
it that Derby runners would beat the 
jockeys who ride them. 


KINDS OF NONSENSE 

What is the point, one wonders, 
in digging out all the nonsense men 
believe, and, as in these last instances, 
adding a little nonsense to the load? 
We don’t all believe the same non- 
sense. Some men may have no 
illusions about bees and a lot of 
illusions about tearing up lions with 
their bare hands and out-running race- 
horses, while others have the thing the 
other way round. It doesn’t much 
matter. I am not likely to be a worse 
father. because I think wolves hunt in 
packs and that an octopus would get 
a clove hitch round my leg, given half 
a chance. The problem of nonsense 
is like the problem of pain. It would 
be foolish to think of all the pain that 
there is in the world at a given 
moment, for, if one were truly able to 
grasp it, one would go mad. The fact is 
that all the pain there can be is what 
any one person can experience. And 
so here. We are not a world of fools 
because all our folly, swept together 
into one bag, looks a lot. We don’t 
all have to carry the bagful. And 
some of us, to be frank, don’t mind 
carrying a certain amount. If, for 
example, I like to think of a mother 
bird sitting on her eggs as a beautiful 
sight, what do I care if ‘‘ Professor 
Johann Loeser’”’ asserts that she is 
simply rubbing the eggs because her 
breast is affected by ‘areas of low- 
grade inflammation’’? Not a hoot. 

A consistent philosphic thread is 
to be discerned running through the 
work of Mr. Charles Morgan. His 
mind has what Wordsworth called a 
“‘master-bias,’’ and he himself has 
called this “‘ single-mindedness.”’ 

The Bible tells of a certain rich 

















man who enquired for the way of 
salvation and was answered in two 
words: ‘‘sell’”’ and “‘give.’’ I must 
be pardoned if I seem to over- 
simplify, but Mr. Morgan’s new novel 
The Judge’s Story (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 
is, roughly, the story of a man who 
found salvation in that way. 

The judge was Sir William 
Gaskony. When we first meet him he 
has been retired from the bench for 
some years, and throughout that time 
he has been promising himself that 
he will begin to write his book about 
Greece in the age of Pericles. Ever 
since he was a boy, the writing of this 
book has shone ahead of him. It was 
the thing to be done ‘“‘some day,” 
and the doing of it, he felt, would be 
his life’s justification. ‘‘ But in prac- 
tice,’’ Mr. Morgan makes the judge 
say late in the book, ‘‘no one does his 
life’s work unless he first becomes the 
man who is fit to do it.” 


THE MISSING FUNDS 

We are given to understand how 
Gaskony became fit to write his book. 
At first there had been the struggle 
of making his career. Then there had 
been the work of the bench; and, after 
retirement, there had been the pleasant 
experience of leisure, fiddling about 
with his notes, talking in his club, 
this and that—visiting his adopted 
daughter, for example. Vivien was 
the child of the woman he had loved 
but not married. Now she herself is 
married, and her husband Henry is in 
a mess. He has helped himself to 
funds entrusted to him as a solicitor, 
and if something like £25,000 cannot 
be found quickly he will be arrested. 

We need not go into the mechanics 
by which the judge, who has not so 
much money, manages to get it. They 
are cleverly worked out, and they 
arise out of his opposition to the man 
Severidge, who stands in the book as 
the embodiment of all that the judge 
is not. The spiritual conflict is for 
the soul of Vivien, and the contestants 
are the forces represented by the 
judge and Severidge. 

Financially the affair leaves the 
judge ruined. He has sold all and 
given to the poor. Spiritually, he has 
found salvation, for he has found that 
material things do not matter. Un- 
shackled from them, living in one 
mean room in a_ boarding-house, he 
finds himself facing his task, the man 
“who is fit to do it.’? We leave him 
fully engaged at last in the enterprise. 

That, then, is the judge’s story. 
It isa spare, beautiful book that makes 
no concession to popular taste but has 
a high degree of spiritual tension and 
discernment. 


A GREAT NEGRO SCIENTIST 

Mr. Rackham _ Holt’s 
Washington Carver (Phoenix House, 
15s.), tells the story of a Negro boy 
who was born in 1860 and died in 
1943. He was brought up on a 
Missouri farm, where from his earliest 
years he showed an_ extraordinary 
love for plants and an understanding 
of them. He had also a remarkable 
eye. He would watch people making 
lace, for example, and without instruc- 
tion could then take up needles and 
do what they were doing. 

When little more than a child, he 
set out to find education. From the 
meanest schools, he made his way up 
to college, doing the work of a domestic 
servant to keep himself. He was also 
a good laundryman, and with a tub, 
a scrubbing board, some soap and a 
flat iron was never without a liveli- 
hood. 

It was a gruelling life, and he 
added to it a passion for art. He 
became a painter whose works were 
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shown in public exhibitions. But 
primarily he became known as an 
agricultural scientist. Working at the 
Tuskagee Institute, with the backing 
of Booker T. Washington, he became 
famous for his work on plant diseases 
and his development of food products 
from plants. He received many 
awards for his work, but rejected 
financial returns. He was to the end a 
childlike and beautiful person, and it 
is not surprising to read that the State 
of Missouri has put up markers on the 
highway, directing travellers to the 
“Birthplace of George Washington 
Carver, Famous Negro Scientist.’’ 


ys 


JOHN BUCHAN 


T the beginning of John Buchan 
By His Wife and Friends (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.), Lady 
Tweedsmuir quotes a saying of Harold 
Nicolson about how hard it is for 
a wife to write with balance and 
detachment about her husband. Cer- 
tainly the chapters she has contributed 
to the book give an impression that 
everybody and everything was perfect, 
which many people’s experience of life 
may make it difficult for them to 
accept. But that does not make what 
she has to tell without interest. Far 
from it, her own judgments are an 
indispensable counterpart to the 
impressions of the men and women 
(A. L. Rowse, Catherine Carswell, 
Leonard Brockington and others) who 
looked at John Buchan with greater 
detachment. Together they show him 
as romantic yet simple-hearted, of a 
catholic sympathy and with a strong 
sense of duty, and possessed of an 
immense capacity for work. More 
than all else, however, he appears as 
gifted with a remarkable faculty for 
making friends, a faculty that he 
displayed no less as Governor-General 
of Canada than when entertaining 
Oxford undergraduates at his home at 
Elsfield or talking with shepherds in 
his native Border country. His quali- 
ties as a statesman and a writer are 
subject-matter for a fuller and more 
profound study; the value of this book 
is that it shows the man as he appeared 
to those who know him best 
generous, liberal, humane and selfless 
f.a fault. C1 Be 





THE STATE OF RURAL 
ENGLAND 


N 1925, when Mr. J. W. Robertson 

Scott’s England’s Green and 
Pleasant Land was first published, 
anonymously, there was indeed much 
amiss in rural England. The mini- 
mum wage for farm-workers was thirty 
shillings a week, very many cottages 
were unfit for habitation and had, 
indeed, been condemned as such, and 
ignorance was widespread. To-day 
the scene is happily different. Though 
there is still a shortage of good cot- 
tages, the minimum wage for labourers 
has risen to £4 10s. a week and news- 
papers, wireless and better transport 
have brought knowledge of a wider 
world and, with it, a measure of en- 
lightenment. All this improvement the 
author freely admits in a new edition 
of the book published by Penguin 
Books at Is. But though much has 
been done, much remains to be done, 
and a re-reading of his trenchant 
criticism of the conditions twenty-odd 
years ago should serve as a bar to 
complacency. In the original edition 
of the book he seemed to lay the chief 
blame for the parlous condition of 
village England as he then found it on 
the indifference of the Church, and his 
latest words on this subject show that 
he still doubts whether the Church is 
aware of or fitted to perform the part 
it should play in village life. How far 
his strictures are merited to-day may 
be a matter of opinion, but there is no 
question that in the countryside, as 
in the towns, the progressive decline 
in the influence of the Church is a 
matter for serious concern. 

K. A. 
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LOWIS sets the standard in bulb culture 


“FIRST CLASS” 


BULBS & SEEDS 


We are one of the largest growers and distributors of 
Tulips, Daffodils and other miscellaneous Bulbs, Gladioli, 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Vegetable and Flower Seeds, all 
of “First Class” quality. 


We have our own extensive Bulb Farms in Lincolnshire 
and the South of England, with special trial grounds for the 
cultivation of the newest varieties: and we are also 
importers of large quantities of “First Class” Bulbs from 
Holland and other countries. 


We still have a few copies of our Autumn 1947 Catalogue. 


Send for your copy NOW, enclosing Id. stamp. 


LOWIS (Seeds) Ltd., 66, Boston, Lincs. 
‘ J 














THE COUNTRYMAN HAS A WORD FOR IT: 
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A HERD OF SWANS 


Swans form one of the rare exceptions to the rule that the word ‘ herd* 






usually means a company of animals. In pharmacy, too, certain words 





have unfamiliar meanings. A ‘scruple’, for example is 1-24th of an 


Apothecaries’ Ounce. Among the general public the best-known name 






in pharmacy is, of course, that of Boots, recognised everywhere as an 





assurance of the highest standards in medical supplies. 


LO a household word throughout the country 
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EGULAR workers on farms in 
R England and Wales have in- 
creased by over 10,000 in the 
past year, excluding prisoners-of-war. 
The total of 550,000 is 80,000 more 
than in 1939. Taking into account the 
greater mechanisation at the present 
day, it is open to question whether 
agriculture does really need, or could 
useadvantageously, the further 100,000 
regular workers mentioned by the 
Prime Minister. Talking to a group of 
German prisoners due for repatriation 
I found that two of them would 
willingly come back to this country to 
work on farms after seeing their 
families in Germany. One of them 
was a smallholder in what is now the 
Russian zone of Germany, and he 
assured me that he would much rather 
try to make his way here if he got the 
chance. There are, I know, farmers 
who willingly re-employ Germans as 
civilian workers and a few Germans 
have been retained of their own free 
will for a temporary period after their 
repatriation date. But once a German 
goes back to his own country he can- 
not be brought back here however 
willing he may be to come. There has 
been some relaxation of this rule for 
the Italians, and if a farmer makes an 
individual application for an Italian to 
come back he may be successful. So 
far as I know the returning Italian is 
not allowed to bring his wife or family 
with him. If we can make up our 
minds how much additional labour we 
shall need on British farms during the 
next four years (and this would have 
to be agreed between the N.F.U. and 
the agricultural workers’ unions) the 
Government would not need any 
longer to fear upsetting any section of 
organised labour by allowing European 
farm-workers to come to the jobs that 
are left vacant by British workers. 


Farm Wages 

HE new standard rate of 90s. for 

a 48-hour week for farm-workers 
is now the law of the land. Everyone 
knows this, but it does not seem to be 
so widely understood that the Agricul- 
tural Wages Board has at the same 
time raised the standard value for a 
cottage to 6s. a week. The old rate was 
3s. a week, which was the maximum 
that a farmer could charge for a service 
cottage unless he got a special dispen- 
sation from the county agricultural 
wages committee. The new standard 
of wages and cottage rents means in 
fact that the farm-worker who is a 
householder should be paid an extra 
7s. a week. There are farms where the 
men still have their houses rent free. I 
think this is a mistaken policy. Surely 
it is better for the farm-worker to be 
paid a weekly wage that compares 
with town wages and also to pay a rent 
for his house that is reasonably com- 
parable. In these days 6s. a week is 
not a high rent and there are some cot- 
tages that are worth considerably 
more. There are some that are worth 
less, but it is right from every point of 
view that a rent should be charged, 
and the easy course is to adopt the 6s. 
now allowed by the Wages Board. 


Re-building Our Flocks 

T is an alarming fact that the num- 

ber of sheep in this country has 
dropped from 26,000,000 before the 
war to 16,241,000 now. A _ special 
appeal comes from the Ministry of 
Agriculture asking farmers to take 
every practicable step to revive the 
numbers of sheep. It will take some 
years to make good last winter’s losses 
on the hill farms, but if every sheep 
capable of breeding is kept we can 
make a start on lowland farms as well 
as the hills this autumn. Farmers who 
ordinarily sell as fat their new lambs 
and older ewes are urged to keep them 














on where possible and put them to the 


DO WE NEED ANOTHER 
100,000 WORKERS? 


ram, even if this means selling for 
slaughter this autumn wether lambs 
that they would normally carry over 
the winter. If all female sheep that 
have to be marketed are offered in the 
store auction and are not sent to a 
Ministry of Food collecting centre, this 
will help to meet the needs of farmers 
who want ewes or lambs to replace 
losses. Store sheep are making good 
prices now and those who have more 
sheep than they can carry through 
should not let the surplus females go 
for slaughter. 


Co-operative Grass-Drying 
HE Milk Marketing Board is so 
pleased in its venture of communal 

grass-drying at Thornbury, Glouces- 

tershire, that the Chairman and Vice- 

Chairman of the Board together with 

three other members are taking a trip 

to Switzerland this month in order to 

see how grass-drying is organised on a 

communal basis there. This group will 

also make a tour of grass-drying plants 
in this country, so as to bring together 
all the information that may be useful 
in planning the extension of grass- 
drying, to which the Government evi- 
dently attach considerable importance 
as a means of increasing the home pro- 
duction of protein-rich feeding-stuffs. 


Rye For Green Feed 

Y early spring we may well find 

ourselves looking round desper- 
ately for more feeding-stuffs to carry 
the cattle through until the grass 
comes. We have been cheated by the 
drought of the chance to make some 
additional silage this autumn and while 
the quality of the hay in the ricks 
is exceptionally good there will be no 
hay to spare. Rye is a stop-gap crop 
that can be sown this month to pro- 
vide some early spring grazing. Ihave 
never found that the cows yield par- 
ticularly well on rye. They do not 
respond to this green feed in anything 
like the same measure as to the herb- 
age on a forward ley in April, but rye 
starts growing early and planted on a 
dry piece of ground where the cows 
can go in March this first green bite 
does help to satisfy them in a lean 
time. Sow the rye straight and use it 
simply for spring grazing so that the 
land can be ploughed in April to take 
kale cabbage or potatoes. 


Fowl Pest 

HROUGH the spring and summer, 

thousands of table poultry came, 
without any check, from the Continent, 
and at the same time, fowl pest began 
to appear among our own flocks. The 
Ministry of Agriculture knew well 
enough that the infection was intro- 
duced through the innards of these 
foreign birds, but the Ministry of Food, 
which was importing them, would not 
hear of any restriction of the trade. 
Now, after the damage is done, the 
traffic has been checked and in a des- 
perate effort to prevent the spread of 
fowl pest in Britain the country has 
been divided into two parts between 
which poultry traffic is prohibited. 
The northern counties of England and 
Scotland are forbidden to buy any 
stock from the rest of the country. We 
allow ourselves to be put to this in- 
convenience and lose many thousands 
of birds by death and slaughter to stop 
the infection spreading when a firm 
line six months ago would have nipped 
the trouble in the bud. Mr. Tom Wil- 
liams was repeatedly urged by Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby and others in 
the Commons to stop these disease- 
ridden imports, but he always “ passed 
the buck.’’ The trouble with Mr. Wil- 
liams is that he does not understand 
enough about technical farming mat- 
ters to know when to break depart- 
mental inertia. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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TENNYSON’S HOME 
FOR SALE 


PY NHE Maharaja Gaekwar of 
| Baroda, the present owner of 
Aldworth, near Haslemere, has 
entrusted it to Messrs. Knight Frank 
and Rutley for sale. The house, on the 
south slope of Blackdown, was de- 
signed by Sir James Knowles for his 
friend, Alfred, Lord Tennyson. It has 
been often said that Tennyson built 
Aldworth as a retreat affording a 
degree of privacy that Farringford, in 
the Isle of Wight, had ceased to pos- 
sess. He did not, however, go to the 
expense and trouble of acquiring land 
on the border of Surrey and Sussex 
solely to escape the gaze of visitors to 
the Isle of Wight. He was actuated 
more by the knowledge that his wife, 
an invalid, had benefited by staying at 
Hindhead. Tennyson described Ald- 
worth as “‘in the domestic Gothic style 
of the Tudor period.”’ It is of white 
stone, and in the pavement of the hall 
and the mosaic of the threshold 
Tennyson displayed a Welsh saying : 
“The Truth against the World,” 
though what the special applicability 
of the expression to Aldworth might be 
has never been explained. The 140 
acres of the estate include a farm- 
house of Restoration date. In 1939 
Messrs. Knight Frank and Rutley 
offered for sale the Laureate’s Isle 
of Wight home, Farringford, and 
235 acres in the Freshwater Bay 
district. Tennyson was_ holder of 
Farringford, from 1853 to 1892 and, 
from 1869, holder also of Aldworth 
(site bought in 1867, building begun 
1868). 


‘‘A LUXURIOUS NOVELTY’”’ 

A’ Aldworth Tennyson amused him- 

self laying out part of the gardens 
and selecting sites for summer-houses 
that commanded views of the Downs 
to Leith Hill. In these days of four or 
more bath rooms in any large well- 
equipped house, often with a bath- 
room to nearly every principal 
bedroom, it is worth noting that 
Aldworth had what was described at 
that time as “a luxurious novelty,” 
namely, ‘‘a bath in which hot water 
was obtainable merely by turning a 
tap.’’ Of course at that time such a 
bath was rare, and Tennyson took as 
many as four or five baths daily, con- 
ceiving, as he wrote : “no higher plea- 
sure in life than to sit in a hot bath and 
read about little birds.”’” In the early 
days of running water in fitted baths 
Tennyson was not alone in odd ideas 
about bath rooms. A very few years 
ago it was not unusual to find a bath- 
room decorated with framed pictures, 
and in one early-Victorian London 
mansion the pictures included exam- 
ples of the work of J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., Which were irretrievably dam- 
aged by long exposure to steam and 
dampness. 


FORTY YEARS’ PURCHASE 
FOR FARMS 

R. ASSHETON PENN CUR- 

ZON - HOWE - HERRICK, of 
Clifton Castle, Ripon, Yorkshire, 
represented by Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co., has sold a great deal of the 
Bardon estate, near Coalville, in the 
Charnwood Forest, about eight miles 
from Ashby - de - la - Zouch, Lough- 
borough and Leicester. The property 
had been divided into 44 lots for 
auction at Loughborough, and only 
two lots, Bardon Hall and 84 acres, 
and a farm of 189 acres, failed to reach 
the reserves. In all 1,103 acres came 
under the hammer, and 42 lots found 
purchasers for a total of £35,000, 
equivalent to 40 years’ purchase of the 
gross rental of the farms. In respect of 
many of the lots a separate valuation 
of the growing timber was specified, 
and this ranged from £5 up to £2,632, 
the latter being on the first of the lots, 
namely, Bardon Hall and 84 acres. 


SALE OF ALDENHAM HALL, 
SHROPSHIRE 
ORD ACTON has sold Aldenham 
Hall and 930 acres, at Morville, 
near Bridgnorth, Shropshire. Lord 
Rayleigh made an acceptable offer for 
the estate on the eve of the auction, 
which was to have been held at Bridg- 
north by Messrs. Chamberlaine- 
Brothers and Harrison. On Lord 
Rayleigh’s behalf the firm invited bids 
for approximately 260 acres of agricul- 
tural land on the property, and this 
quickly realised roundly £20,000. The 
mansion is of the William and Mary 
period. Leland alluded to Morville, 
which he passed through from Wen- 
lock to Bridgnorth : “ A little priory at 
Morfeilde on the right hand as I 
entered the village.’’ The place is men- 
tioned in Domesday, and the date of 
the church came to be particularly 
remembered because in the year 1118, 
when the Bishop of Hereford conse- 
crated what the monks of Shrewsbury 
had built, some of the congregation 
were struck by lightning and killed on 
their way home after the service. 


SALES : COMING OR 
CONCLUDED 

IR ALEXANDER GREIG_ has 

requested Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons to offer, in conjunction with a 
local firm, Frith Grange, a comfortable 
house in nearly two acres, at North- 
wood, Middlesex. 

Spratton Hall, Northamptonshire, 
and home farm, in all 138 acres, have 
been sold for £10,000, by Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff. 

Skreens Court, on the outskirts of 
Chelmsford, Essex, a property of over 
an acre, at present held by the local 
authority under a requisition, has been 
sold for £4,500, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Alfred 
Darby and Co. 

Mr. Norman Lewis and Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley have sold 
Steep Farm, an old-fashioned house 
and 140 acres at Petersfield, Hamp- 
shire. The latter firm has also disposed 
of Surrey residential freeholds of up to 
a couple of acres, in Horley, Fetcham 
and Kingssvood, acting jointly with 
local agents. 


CASTLE COMBE: DATE OF 
AUCTION 

HE Wiltshire village of Castle 

Combe will come under the ham- 
mer of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rut- 
ley at Chippenham on September 30. 
The first lot will be the manor-house, 
which contains oak panelling dated 
1664. With it will go 25 acres, includ- 
ing the grounds and terraces down to 
the river. There are long stretches of 
trout fishing, and a buyer may have 
the option of taking the shooting on 
about 2,000 acres of the estate. The 
auction is really a comprehensive offer, 
as a whole, or in separate lots, of the 
village sites and premises, and many of 
the cottages must be from 300 to 400 
years old. The vendor, Mrs. R. G. 
Maurice, inherited Castle Combe from 
her grandfather, Sir John Gorst. 

The foundation of the castle, on 
the fringe of the village, shows that 
Walter de Dunstanville, son-in-law of 
Reginald, Earl of Cornwall, erected, 
early in the 13th century, a building 
that was intended to last much longer 
than it actually did, for it was 
demolished after existing not much 
more than acentury. The position was 
of military importance as long ago as 
the Roman occupation of Britain. 

Hampshire property, about 110 
acres along the London-Christchurch 
road, has been sold by Messrs. Fox and 
Sons, by order of Sir George Meyrick, 
Bart. The chief buyers were the 
Borough Council of Christchurch. 
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BRITISH 
FRIESIANS 


the MILK and 


WIN putrterrat TRIALS 


ROYAL SHOW 1947 


at the 


AVERAGE OF 12 ANIMALS: 





AVERAGE 


DAYS IN 
MILK POINTS 


AVERAGE YIELD AVERAGE |. 
IN LBS. FAT °, 











77.2 3.50 











ca 
5.5 POINTS AHEAD 


of the next best breed! 


PERFORMANCE 1S PROOF 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL ENQUIRIES TO: 











84.67 








The Secretary : 











BRITISH FRIESIAN CATTLE SOCIETY 


33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone: HOLborn 6680 9931. 








LISTER AND 
BLACKSTONE 
Price Announcements 


Price lists of Engines or any Lister or Blackstone 
products mentioned in the border sent on request. 


DIESEL ENGINES. Tank Cooled. 
I2 hp. £12700 
16 h.p. £165 0 0 


and up to 40 h.p. 
£352 15 0 


3h hp. £6800 
6 hp. £7400 
8 hp. £11800 





PETROL ENGINES, |} h.p. and 2 h.p. 
Hopper cooled £3200 Portable £36 0 0 
Hopper cooled, Stationary 


3} h.p. £4000 5 h.p. £4800 
Hopper cooled, Portable L 
34 h.p. £4900 5 h.p. £5700 





%* The above prices are less 5°, for cash and 
* include Carriage Paid to nearest Railway Station. 


R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD., DURSLEY 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Branches : LONDON, STAMFORD, GLASGOW, BELFAST, DUBLIN. 


WAY ELEVATORS * TRACTOR RAKES * SIDE DELIVERY RAKES + POTATO DIGGERS » PArp 


ENGINES * PUMPS * ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 


SMOWYWH 


SW3ddI1D ~JISYOH 


S¥v3Hs d33HS + SYaddI1D> FJWLVD 
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YOUR NEW 
WINTER HA 


(Right) Snug cloche in 

olive-green felt with darker 

velvet ribbons. Simone 
Mirman 


(Below) An Aage Thaarup 

felt beret that sits on top 

of the head and has an 

under-layer of pheasants’ 
feathers 


ATS are to be extremely 
becoming this winter. There 
seems no rule as to size, as 


they vary from tiny pill-boxes, 
close-fitting cloches, toques and 
bowlers to comparatively wide- 
: : ng orre . of brimmed cavalier hats and large, flat 
Black velours bowler with a rolled brim, % —— - . y berets. On all of them the width 
swathed with vermilion erépe that dangles sete ae y above the forehead makes them 
down the back. Simone Mirman Re . Bee flattering to almost every shaped 
: face and they are worn well on the 
back of the head, or, in the case of 
the pill-boxes and the flat, round 
' ‘ berets, on top, when they look very 
(Below) A romantic picture hat from Pissot ¢ bat a dashing. The romantic  wide- 
and Pavy in mushroom pink felt, with feathers Se oe = .\" brimmed hats are turned back from 
shading from pink to brown and a tulle veil esr ae. 4 se the face with glycerined feathers 
, drifting on to one shoulder or 

wreathed round the crowns. 

Aage Thaarup is using pheasant 
feathers like a material to cover 
the head bands or under-layers 
of his berets that sit high on top 
of the head and are large and 
round and flat. The general effect 

is very like the pictures of the first motoring hats. He is making them in felt, in 
silky velours and in the long-haired rabbit felts—a charming fashion of the 
1910s that is being revived for the winter. Mr. Thaarup has designed a new 
decoration for this winter—sprays of chestnut flowers, fruit and leaves, the pink 
blossoms used at the tip of the posy with the chestnuts and leaves in green and 
brown. He is reviving passimenterie on his cocktail hats, which are snug-looking 
little affairs in velvet, grosgrain, moire or faille, some shaped like Dutch bonnets 
with a trellis of passimenterie at the back covering the hair, others twisted with 
toques with the silk embroidered all over or on a headband. Veils are woven with 
a glint of metal in the fine mesh. 

There are two ways of dressing your hair to look well with these hats. The 
berets require smooth wings of hair swept up from the forehead and a large coil 
at the back on the nape of the neck, or the hair piled up on top and swept right 
into the beret, leaving a neat hairline. The caps look best with hair worn down and 
dressed fairly flat on the forehead, in curls or waved across. Aage Thaarup has 
a new series of hats called Teenage and Twenty that will be in shops all over the 
country from mid-September, gay berets, bonnets and sports hats for young 
people at prices from £3 10s. to £4. 

Simone Mirman showed attractive snug-fitting felts and velvets of the cloche 
persuasion with the Hardy Amies collection of waisted suits and coats, all of which 
had the fifteen-inches-from-the-ground skirt. These small hats looked well with the 
waisted, long lines of the clothes and were all worn bonnet-wise on the back of 
the head, some shaped like bowlers with rolled brims, others with flower-pot 
crowns. Keal sailors with flat brims and straight, low crowns were mostly 
worn cocked to one side and made in bright colours in panne velvet for after- 
noon functions. 

Pissot and Pavy have designed ravishing bonnets in velvets and feathers, flat 

(Continued on page 548) 
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DORVILLE 
Qouuille Cottle geen 


wetlanedse » fersey deeds 
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ROSE & BLAIRMAN LTD. DORVILLE HOUSE, MARGARET STREET, LONDON W.1 
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This classic Tailor- 
made emphasises 
the new longer 
skirt. Man-tailored 
in a good quality 
woollen material. 


£20 


18 C oupons 
SUITS GROUND FLOOR. 


































charming with its ostrich feather dangling 
down to one side and curling round the 
chin. Tulle veils match the pastel hats or 
pick up the trimming colour in the bright 
models. Mossy greens, olive green, tender 
mushroom and tea-rose pinks, beaver brown 
and golden beige are shades featured at this 
house. 

Many of these feathered afternoon hats 
in pastel colours are being bought with a view 
to the Royal wedding in November. Several 
houses are showing small collections of dresses 


Heather coloured felt bound with a cord 

and pompons and (right) a bonnet in 

“tickle” pink felt with pink and blue bows. | 

Both from Aage Thaarup’s Teenage and 
Twenty Collection 


at the sides but projecting out in the front 
over the forehead and made to be worn on 


top. They also show large tricorns in 
muted pastel felt. The hats with their 


brims rolling gently upwards and shallow 
folded crowns are worn well on the back of 
the head with the brim framing the face and 
a feather decoration—a plume standing up 
one side or tiny wing feathers laid flat along 
the front of the brim. They are picture hats, 
intensely feminine. Smaller tricorns in 
pillar-box red felt or panne have the brims 
rolled back either side of the forehead and 
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the edges bound with black grosgrain. A designed especially for the wedding. On 
tiny tricorn in moss green ‘‘beaver’’ is September 15, Angele Delanghe will show about 


a dozen dresses, mostly with jackets. She has 
chosen rich velvets and brocades and the 
dresses are like dinner dresses, either one piece 
or blouses and skirts, so that they can be worn 
afterwards; she shows them with knee-length 
coats, cut away and waisted or straight and 
lined with a contrasting colour. She is also 
making interchangeable outfits of skirts and 
blouses so that the brocade blouse of a velvet 
costume can also be allied to a big brocade skirt 
at a ball. A great deal of blue—Princess 
Elizabeth’s favourite colour—is being used for 
these dresses, which are slim in the skirt, made 
to be worn with magnificent furs and family 
jewellery. 

The slim skirts in damask silk and velvet 
are cut with seams spiralling round the skirt 
and draped up on the hipline to a bustle at the 
back or across to one side. In crépe or one of the 
heavy georgettes, they are smartest with one 
of the low necklines with cowl drapery and the 
décolletage filled in with a ‘Modesty Vest” 
of brocade or lace embroidered with strass or by 
a big flower tucked in. Deep embroidered waist- 
bands in petit point or tightly swathed waist 
belts in brocade above the elegant draped 
skirts look very reminiscent of the fashions of 
the ’twenties. 

The whole atmosphere of the afternoon 
clothes, indeed, takes us back to the early 
part of the century—the ankle-length skirts 
caught up at one point and worn with high- 
heeled buckled slippers, the toques with their 
feathers and veils, the long wrinkled gloves that 
are worn with the three-quarter sleeves, the 
cut away, waisted jackets with their high fasten- 
ing and jewelled buttons. These jackets fit 
closely over the tight bodices with their deep 
waist belts and soft tops and look chic with fur 
stoles and big muffs and all the other appurten- 
ances of a Royal function. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 














The Chef 
always 
recommends 




















SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 





... and soon we hope Sauce Melba— 
which made Péche Melba famous. 





SOLUTION TO No. 917. 

appeared in the issue of September 5, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS. 

Escoffier, Ltd., Harders Road, 

Peckham, London, 8.£.15 26, Helmet; 27, Simpler; 28 and 30, Bare knee; 31, Emplacement; 32 

a 33, Station masters. DOWN. 

6, Tier; 7, Shyness; 8, Swell; 9, Manufacture; 10, Temperament; 13, 

cades; 14, Shutter; 17 and 18, Season; 21, Iambics; 22, Streams; 
Rialto; 25, Space; 26, Hermia; 29, Emit; 30, Knot. 











CROSSWORD No. 918 .; 




















The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


1, Candour; 2, Clew; 3, Redder; 5, Always; 


ACROSS 
His is a temporary place (5) 




















\ - ; 8. Prohibition on an article; at least grown-ups 
[wo guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions are denied it (6) 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 918, Country LiFe, 3 ‘ Sere: . 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 9. Former Spanish kingdom (6) 
first post on Thursday, September 18, 1947. 10. The postman’s job is also the sidesman’s (10) 
Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 11. ‘“* There isa in the affairs of men 
“Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune,’’—Shakespeare (4) 
12. Dead tongue (8) 
14. An odour in the process of rising (6) 
16. As an eminent Victorian said it, with charm 
and flowers (6, 3, 6) 
18. Means of 14 across (6) 
20. The pair smell (8) 
23. Mr. Churchill's antithesis to a spring-board 
(4) 
24. A South American takes Father to the capital, 
but it is not a recommendation entirely (10) 
26. If one may, is membership implied or delay? 


9 
“; 


(6 or 
27. The lily maid of Astolat (6) 
3ellerophon’s was Pegasus (5) 


DOWN 
1. Italian sculptor (6) 





2. It rings down the curtain on summer (4) 
3. He may turn rascal (6) 


. Eaten in a newcomer’s honour (11, 4) 

. Not a graduate in his billowing gown, though 
the wind fills it (8) 

- London’s November special (10) 

. River that never finds the sea (6) 

. Can be made into rope or sails (5) 

. Flower that has a game with a monster (10) 

. “* But——in hours of insight willed 
“Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 

—Matthew Arnold (5) 

. The wages of sin mixed with anger (8) 

. Worshipped alive, or dead (6) 

. Wet through (6) 

. There, if not obvious (6) 

. 37% gallons of fresh herrings (4) 


one 
wane ©) 


S 





The winner of Crossword No. 916 is 
Mrs. G. M. Robinson, 
3, Dale Gardens, 
Woodford Green, 
Essex. 


q 1 and 4, Concert parties; 9, Meadowsweet; 11 and 12, Draw 
rein; 13, Deploys; 15, Usurer; 16, Shapes; 19, Palace; 20, Outcry; 23, Antler; 


and 


De- 
24, 





‘CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical 


re-80ld. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or 





is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, : 
and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise di: ‘ 
as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


sposed of in a mutilated condition 
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WELL-KNOWN BRITISH HABITS 





Paying the piper . . . Always being 


ready to face the music in... 





Underwear and Cardinal socks 


NLL ——— 


Wolsey Ltd. Leicester 
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Designed and Manufactured by 


RAPHAEL LEWIS & SILVER LTD 


Wholesale Couture 


79 WELLS STREET, LONDON, W.l1 





Model Coat by Rensor in lovely plain 
velour cloth. Shades of rust, royal, 
purple and beaver brown. 

Sizes: 38 to 40 hips. £20 


he Fashion Hore of the North 


Br | Lia 





BON MARCHE - CHURCH STREET - LIVERPOOL - | 
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Dairy farming has made tremendous strides in recent years. Output of 
milk has increased enormously, and cleanliness has become the maxim 
of the industry. With the present labour shortage, this has been a 
great achievement, largely due to the foresight of farmers in appreciating 
the value of machinery. Barford (Agricultural) Ltd., are proud of their 
part in the pioneering of Steam Sterilising Equipment which has helped 
to make CLEAN MILK production a reality. Their lead has been 
maintained and dairymen may be sure that if it’s a ‘“‘ Barford ’’ it’s best. 


Visit Stand 90, Dairy Show, Olympia, October 28-31. 


BARFORD'Syy 
(AGRICULTURAL) a 


Einy 


ZUG Gent’s 
Walking Shoe 


in Brown. 


Meeting the de- 

mands of particular 

people is the first 

essential of ZUG Upper 

Leather. ‘To do this, it has 

combined the qualities that everyone 
expects in good footwear—water resist- 
ance, pliability and a superb appearance. 
Truly the Aristocrat of Leathers. Your 
dealer will be delighted to show you the 
footwear with the ZUG Oval Tag 
next time you are choosing footwear. SUBSIDIARY OF AVELING BARFORD LTD., 


ENGINEERS, GRANTHAM, LINCS. BRANCH AT 


W.& J. MARTIN, Ltd., Tanners, GLASGOW STEPPS, GLASGOW. 




















. A. PETO Led. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Agents for Leading Makes of New 
and Used Cars. 


42, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. Mayrair 3051. 


BREECHES & JODHPURS 


We are now receiving an increasing 


supply of suitable materials for 


made -to-measure Breeches and 
Jodhpurs for Gentlemen, Ladies 


and Children. 


Harry Hae 
Sporting, Civil, & Service Tailors 
235, 237 REGENT ST, W1 
RRR LAE, SIN TET 














Clive Bond) 


Lhe Notepuper 


f 


Quality and Distincelto:. 


CLIVE HUGHES & Co. Ltd., Fleet Street, E.C.4 











THIS Cultivator is built for really 
hard work. The frame is of steel 
and the sections are bracketed 
together, allowing easy replacement 
of brackets and sections of frame. 
Legs are of high carbon steel, each 
foot being renewable. They can be 


adjusted to prevent choking by 
stubble and weeds. The Self-Lift 
operates from the tractor seat. 

For full details, apply for leaflet ‘ B.A.’ 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


BAWDENS PLOUGH WORKS LTD - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - BARNSTAPLE - DEVON 


Telephone: BARNSTAPLE 2282 and 2283 





We shall be pleased to supply further 


particulars on application. 


“GRAIN 
for 


COMBINE HARVESTER 
USERS 


The Kennedy & Kempe Grain 
Drier is designed for dealing with 
the output of the modern combine. 
It permits of easy installation and 
for simple control with continuous 
operation and discharge. Even 
drying and pneumatic elevation 
of wet and dried grain obtained 
with the use of a single fan. 


KENNEDY & KEMPE, Ltd., General Engineers, LONGPARISH, ANDOVER, HANTS 


Phone: Longparish 224 


"Grams : *“* Kennedy, Longparish °’ 


CONFIDENCE 


in a Firm and its Products is a matter of 
gradual growth. It has to be earn-d—by 
steady, efficient, willing SERVICE over 
a period of years. For considerably more 
than a Century the name of ENGLISH 
BROTHERS has been famous for Cre- 
osoted-Under-Pressure FARM BUILD- 
INGS, FENCING, GATES, ETC. 


Existing production is_ restricted to 
GATES, CATTLE CRIBS, BULL 
STOCKS, POULTRY ARKS, RED 
CEDAR GARDEN FRAMES, and 
DUTCH LIGHTS, but, immediately 
conditions allow, new and still better 
Farming and Horticultural requirements 
will be made. 


GABRIEL, WADE & ENGLISH, LTD. 
Inc. English Bros., Ltd., WISBECH 














COUPON-FREE BOOTS 


Shoes, Wellingtons. Leather Uppers, FELT 
LINED, warm, nat, comfortable, even on con- 
crete. Iron or Kubber, added to Beechwood Soles. 
Value and appearance unbeatable. Stamped 
addressed envelope brings ; 
illustrated List. . 


C. L. TWEENWAY LTD. 
HORLEY SURREY 


w /] 















— 








4] It took many years for medical 
science to realise that knowledge 
is not static but progressive. 

{One recent discovery, for in- 
stance, is that a small quantity of 
a powerful drug will do the work 
of a large dose if it is backed up by 
the right combination of other 
drugs. 

{A direct outcome of that 
discovery is ‘ Cogene ’, a scientific 
combination, in tablet form, of 
four separate drugs, three being 
pain relievers and the fourth a 


q Some of the oldest prescriptions 
known to medical science were en- 
graved upon pillars of stone by the 
Egyptians, about the seventeenth 
century B.C. 
scriptions no physician was allowed 
to deviate, upon pain of being held 
responsible if the patient died. 


From these _pre- 


Progress | 
against Pain 


stimulant. Because a minute 
quantity only of each is present, 
there can be none of the harmful 
after-effects that might attend the 
taking of a larger dose; yet the 
combination of all four in scienti- 
fically balanced proportions is so 
effective that ‘Cogene’ will 
‘reach ’ the most harassing nerve 
pain more rapidly than could 
any single drug. Supplies are 
limited, but your chemist will 
see you get your share. Price 


1/1¢d. a tube. 


COGENE 


wagd. Trade Mark 


Brand Tablets 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
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It’s not problems in the office, but poisons in the 
system that get a man down. Now, look at Mr Jolly. 
His eyes are bright, his judgement clear, and as for his 
energy — well, what does he care if he has got plenty on 
his plate. He takes Eno in the morning. He’s as fit as 
they make ’em and you can’t keep a fit man down. 
Jolly Mr Jolly! 





Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


for cheerful livers 








2/- and 3/6 a bottle (tax included) 











By Appoittment 
Table’ Salt Manufacturers 













Tarragon 
Garlic 
Chili 


DUFRAIS 


VINEGARS 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


Spiced 
Eschalot 
CRE. 


DUFRAIS & CO... LITD.. 87, South Lambeth Rd., S.W.S. 














TO H.M. THE KING 


Sanitary Polish 
Manufacturers 


RONUK 


LIMITED 





RONUK 


SANITARY POLISHES 


GIVE "THE SHINE OF QUALITY” 
TO FLOORS 


s E 
BUT EQU LL 
PORTSLADE SHARED SHROUG 





AND FURNITURE 



















































































































































































































































Don't 
just say 
Brandy 
say 















_ 

Max. Retail Prices per bottle 
R.G.B. Cognack** 37/- 

SIBON Liqueur Brandy 47/- 


ROUYER GUILLET & CO. LTD. LONDON 
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Speeding production... maintaining quality ... improving pro- 
ducts in everyday use, depends largely upon an intimate knowledge of 
the materials used. Today photography, in the form of spectrography, 
provides accurate analysis of metals and other compounds in hours 
instead of days. How is it done? By making use of the fact that 
every primary substance can be made to reveal its own distinctive 
“ fingerprint ” by which it can by identified. 

A tiny sample of the material is taken and brought to ‘“ white 
heat” in a spectroscope: the light it gives off is split up into a kind 


7° 


of rainbow, made up of the colour-bands or “ fingerprints” of each 
primary substance present in it. 

By means of photography it is a simple matter to sort out these 
“fingerprints” by comparison with standard records. Moreover. 
many of the most useful bands occur beyond the violet—invisible to 
the naked eye but easily recorded photographically. Spectrography 
is but one of the countless applications of photography in which 


* Kodak’ research and materials are making new advances possible. 


' 
' 
: 
; 


This is a spectrum photograph of ‘alfriost pure lead. But 
here is the “fingerprint’’ of another metal, tin. There 
was only one thousandth part of tin in the alloy, but 
photography found and identified it in a flash. 





